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A Bnitish Air-Defense ‘Elephant’ Goes to Sea 





Declaration 


Chunilising 


E, the undersigned General 

Motors dealers, Conduct our 
business in accord with the fol- 
lowing Principles, as being sound, 
equitable and in the public in- 
terest: 


We believe in value, as meas- 
ured by quality and Price, as 
being the foundation of success 
and the Safeguard of 800d wil]. 


We mark every car on display 
with theGM “Plainview, Price 
tag illustrated, which shows 
each and every item that £0es 


into our final delivered Price, 


We observe the foregoing prin- 
Ciples because we believe our 
Customers appreciate out-in-the. 
Open dealing. 


We Could, of Course, operate on 
a different basis, 


For example, we could inflate a 


total retail delivered Price in any 
one of a dozen Ways. 


That might give ys more profit 
Per Car, but it would ive you less 
value, and in the long run would 
cut our volume down. 


Or, we might offer you as an in- 
ducement more for your used car 
than it is actually worth in the 
Market, 


We could offset that Over-allow- 
ance by adding what is called a 
“pack” to the price, quoting our 
Price on the new car only after 
hearing what you want for your 
used one, 


Or in a total un-itemized Price 
we might include equipment or 
accessories that you don’t really 
want, but would be charged for. 


Or we might “build up” the 
finance Charges, if you buy 
the car on time, to COver 
other seeming concessions 
allowed you. 


a 





This is the Standard price tag used 
by General Motors 


Charge for trans- 
Portation from factory to you, based 
on rail rates — “OPTIONAL EQuIp. 
MENT AND ACCESSORIES” means the 
charge for any extra equipment or 
accessories you elect to buy. 
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CHART Fe 


Vihtitples 


But we don’t do these things. We 
don’t believe in them. We think 
they have no Place in the right 
kind of transaction. They are 
deadly enemies to Confidence and 
durable success, 


Instead, we seek your business on 
the basis of high-quality merchan- 
dise of known reputation. We 
invite you to examine our cars in 
detail, to judge their merit for your- 
Self. then look at the price tags, 


Thus, before you buy, you have 
the whole Picture, 


You can see the value — and you 
Can see the Price, 





The advertisement Oe 
here is one of a series = “> 
car merchandising being Ys 
lished in newspapers in ™ a 
cities throughout the 4 
and signed by General Mo a 
dealers, in the interests of ‘ 
business methods and - e 
information of the public. 
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t swallows the bumps 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


H™ ONE of the reasons why the 
new streamlined buses and railway 
cars make you feel as though the road 
or the rail bed has grown wings and is 
flying along with you. A new type of 
deep seat cushion that has a quarter- 
million air cells in every cubic inch. 
Cut into it and it looks like a piece 
of delicate sponge cake with arched 
openings at the bottom. Sit on the seat 
and it feels like velvet a foot thick. 
Goodrich research men discovered a 
new way to make latex (the milky-white 
sap of the rubber tree) into a light, 


fluffy foam, then vulcanize it as we 
vulcanize rubber. Many of the air cells 
are so tiny you'd need a strong magni- 
fying glass to see them. And the finished 
cushions are made so light they are 90 
per cent air and only ten per cent rub- 
ber. They’re odorless—and never too 
warm because the cells are connected 
and air circulates through them when 
the surface is flexed. 

Mattresses, too, are being made of 
this new “‘Air-cell” material, and up- 
holstered furniture will soon beavailable. 


Just another part of the same Good- 
rich research program that not only 
produces mew products but improves 
old ones, too. Developed by the same 
Goodrich research men who produced 
rubber springs for street cars, ice- 
removers for airplanes, rubber paints, 
cord conveyor belts and dozens of 
other developments in rubber. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
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ADDRESSING 


MACHINES 
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LLIOTT Addressing Machines are 

as great an improvement over 

metal address plate addressing equip- 

ment as electric light is better than 
kerosene lamps. 


Of course kerosene lamps were better 
than candles just as any addressing 
system is better than hand addressing. 


But the world has patiently waited 
for a deliverance from metal address 
plates and the noisy metal punching 
and stamping presses that go with 
them. 


The thousands of offices that have 
recently changed to the Elliott Ad- 
dressing System look back at metal 
address plates and kerosene lamps as 
equally obsolete. 


A Booklet telling the 32 reasons 
why addressing machine owners are 
changing from metal address plates to 
Elliott Typewriteable Address Cards 
will be mailed if requested on your 
business letterhead. No obligation. 


ELLIOTT 


_ Addressing Machines 
131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


NAME & DATA WRITING 





LETTERS 


Brickbat for Schacht 


Referring to your report about Hjalmar 
Schacht, former German Economics Min- 
ister, in your Jan. 1 issue, I wish to men- 
tion facts about his former political life 
which might interest your readers. 

Schacht, who before Hitler came to pow- 
er was one of the most influential sup- 
porters of democratic principles in Ger- 
many, changed his opinions overnight. In 
one of his numerous speeches in favor of the 
third Reich, made about two years ago 
ai; a meeting in K6nigsberg, East Prussia, 
he said: 

“Germany is a big boat and you may 
be sure that none of the crew, whoever 
they may be, will be allowed to leave.” 

Now Mr. Schacht is spending his time 
in Lucerne, Switzerland, looking after his 
personal finances. Theory and practice in 
the third Reich are two different things. 

FRED V. JEFFRIES 





Toronto, Ont. 





Priest’s Slayer 

In your Jan. 1 issue, under the title 
“Americans for Sainthood,” you referred 
to Leo Heinrichs, German Franciscan and 
pastor in Denver, as a candidate for can- 
onization. Will you kindly publish an ac- 
count of what -happened to the man who 
killed the priest on Jan. 23, 1908? Was he 
ever tried for murder? If so, was he im- 
prisoned or set free? 

J. S. JOHNS 
Detroit, Mich. 


Father Heinrichs was murdered by one 
Giuseppe Alia, allegedly a Communist. At 
his trial, Alia pleaded insanity, but he was 
convicted of murder and sentenced to 
death. Although Denver Franciscan fathers 
pleaded for clemency, Alia was hanged in 
July 1908. 





‘SSSS’ 

In a radio article in your Dec. 25 issue 
you state that “SSSS” is a new distress 
signal used in place of the old “SOS.” The 
“SSSS” call is Nor new, but was widely 
used during the last war; and it does not 
replace the “SOS,” but is a special form 
of it. 

Previous to the Berne Convention of 
1912, “CQD” was generally used for a dis- 
tress call, “CQ” being—and still is—the 
general call for all radio stations to take 
notice, to which “D” was added by opera- 
tors to give it a special significance. In 
1912 the convention adopted three dots, 
three dashes, and three dots as a universal 
distress signal, as it is unlike any other 
character and easily recognized. It does 
not stand for “SOS,” which is represented 
by three dots, space, three dashes, space, 
three dots. - 


When submarines became a menace dy; 
ing the last war, the Allies adopted a spe 
cial distress signal to be used only whey ; 
vessel was attacked by the enemy. Thi, 
was the “SSSS.” All merchant vessels hear 
ing this call were not only prohibited fro) 
answering it, but advised to give its loc, 
tion as wide a berth as possible. On the 
other hand, warships were to come to the 
ship’s aid in order to save the crew and 
try to destroy the submarine. 

I might add that in addition to the 
“SSSS,” there was also an “ALLO” ¢,jj 
but whether it has been used in this wa 
or not, I do not know. This call was broad 
cast whenever a merchant vessel sighted 
but was not attacked by, a submarine. 

I know these calls; I was a radio opera 
tor during the war and both sent and re 
ceived them. 


ERIC H. KLING 
Wellesley, Mass. 





Little Hitler Faces 


Do I just imagine that I see three litt] 
Hitler faces on the medals adorning th 


Soviot 


General Stern’s medals 


chest of Soviet General Stern in your Ja 
8 issue? 
C. B. HOMER 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Eddie Shore’s Vacation 


We have always regarded Eddie Shor 
as the greatest of all hockey stars and rea 
with pleasure in your Nov. 6 issue that 
though he is now in semiretirement, he 
would continue in the line-up of the Bos 
ton Bruins when the team plays hom 
games. He hasn’t been playing. Why’ 

J. N. THOMPSON 





New York City 


Eddie, who owns and manages thi 
minor-league Springfield club, was calle 
up by the Bruins Dec. 15 and told to rep0 
immediately. He said he couldn't play ° 
such short notice. Since then the Brut 
management and their ex-hero have bet 
tiffing. And for spite the Bruins, who o 
erate the Springfield team as a farm 
develop youngsters, have forbidden 8 
to play hockey anywhere, even on his 0 
team. 
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‘asy Way to be Sure You Get 
the B C St buy STEP NO. 1. See the 1940 Qual- 


ity Chart for facts on the size, 
safety, economy, and luxury of 


**All Three’’ low-priced cars! 
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PAs Taree” Leruvtans Gave wlth eodine Nigh Prices Cars u Quamerteems thrilling Luxury Ride. Find out 


‘what extra quality means to you! 
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* THE HIGH-PRIC’ 


HERE’S YOUR “TWO-WAY” GUIDE TO THE BEST CAR VALUE... 


F SEE THE QUALITY TAKE THE LUAUIKY 
0 CHART FOR FACTE...| © RIDE 70R PROOF 


Of 22 Features Found in High-Priced Cars, 
PLYMOUTH HAS 21...CAR “2” HAS 11...CAR “3” HAS 8 


our Ja 


HOMER 


8 ee 1940 Plymouth is creating a sensation 
among car buyers everywhere! They’re all 
talking about its superb styling, its unbeliev- ; ' 
able roominess, its finer quality! ™ — = 


Of “All Three” low-priced cars, Plymouth is : : —— = 
most like the high-priced cars—the only one with : ne 
a majority of the 22 important features found Soa 


in leading high-priced cars. am ee 
See all the facts on the Quality Chart...then potion 

take Plymouth’s great Luxury Ride. And re- 

member, Plymouth is remarkably easy to buy! 
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MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., E.S.T. SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


PLYMOUTIE BUILDS GREAT CARS 





d’apres A. M. CASSANDRE 


FIGURE &'S | 
ALL AFTERNOON... AN 


a Dubonnet before dinner. There’s no 
better prelude to food. Made of fine 
French wines, deftly blended, Dubonnet 
will delight you. Its flavor is neither too dry 
nor too sweet. Enjoy this famous French 
appetizer before you dine, tonight. 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY—Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of % lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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Non-stop to Miami... 
in the MERCURY! 






“If we drive day and night,” said Joe, “‘we’ll be there Saturday.” Six of us went—riding comfort- 
ably in those extra-wide Mercury seats. Plenty of power, too—we traveled fast in spite of 
the load and some pretty bad weather. And we all got our sleep right there in the car— 
nice compliment to the Mercury’s levelized, stabilized-ride construction! 





Joe drove while | slept. “Somebody who knows boats designed this car,” he said. “She rides 
true on her course in a quartering wind and practically steers herself.”” We made even better 
time than I hoped, and got in Saturday morning—the day the big fish started running! 
When we figured up how little a trip in the Mercury cost, we stayed an extra day! 








Welcome Economy of operation—unexpected in such 
. a big, luxurious car—accounts for much of the ex- 
traordinary success of the Mercury 8. (Owners report 
up to 20 miles per gallon of gas!) Add to this its extra roominess, 
made possible by unusually wide-flaring body lines . . . the quiet 
comfort of the Mercury Ride . . . the high power-to-weight ratio of 
its 95-hp V-type engine . . . and you’ll understand why experienced 
drivers are enthusiastic about the Mercury 8. The Mercury deserves 
the judgment of your experience—arrange for a try-out today. 


Mercury 8 


Made by the Ford Motor Company— distributed by Mercury, Lincoln-Zepbyr and Ford Dealers 
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A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


Just twenty-five years ago, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1915, the first transconti- 
nental telephone call was made. East 
and West were united in dramatic 
ceremony. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 


York, repeated across the continent 
to San Francisco the first words ever 
heard over a telephone —‘Mr. 
Watson, come here, I want you”— 
to the same Thomas A. Watson who 
had heard them in the garret work- 
shop in Boston in 1876. 

That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. At that time it cost $20.70 to 
call San Francisco from New York. 
Now it costs $6.50 for a station-to- 
station call and only $4.25 after 


seven in the evening and all day 
Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an hour, 
on the average, to make a connec- 
tion. Now most calls are put through 
without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the Bell 
System to give faster, clearer, more 
useful and courteous service to the 
people of the United States. 

. . ° 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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‘The Periscope 














What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Congressional Battles 


Despite the election-year desire for 
party harmony, it’s safe to predict that 
there'll be more Congress-vs.-President bat- 
tles than are now indicated. The Hull- 
Roosevelt drive for extension of trade- 
agreement authority, of course, is expected 
to provoke a bitter fight (with odds slight- 
ly favoring extension) . But other hot issues 
sre also in the mill. A choice example is 
the long-dormant treaty for St. Lawrence 
waterway and power development, now be- 
ing revived. War has greatly improved 
chances for Canadian ratification, and 
FDR., who has cherished the waterway 
plan since he was N. Y. Governor, intends 
to push it for all he’s worth in the Senate. 
That will mean a real fight. 







Lothian Echoes 


State Department officials were privately 
appalled at British Ambassador Lothian’s 
Chicago speech last week. They grew par- 
ticularly jittery when he proposed “con- 
trol of the seas on agreed principles by the 
democracies”—virtually urging an Anglo- 
American naval pact in violation of the 
herished Washingtonian doctrine of no 
entangling alliances. Department heads 
feared Lothian’s “indiscretion” might cause 
new isolationist explosions in Congress. 


Hull Candidacy 


The wave of stories about Hull being 
Roosevelt’s chosen successor are, as in- 
dicated here last week, exaggerations. Best 
indications are that F.D.R., by casually 
mentioning a possible Hull-Jackson ticket, 
is simply giving Hull a little whirl. It’s not 
0 strong a whirl as he previously gave 
ackson and then Hopkins, both of whom 
were ballyhooed as “crown princes” at the 
ime but failed to click as candidates. 
Probable motives for the Hull talk: (1) to 
steal thunder from the Garner boom, (2) 
0 give Hull added strength in his trade- 
agreements fight, and (3) to see how Hull 
atches hold as a potential candidate. Hull 
ay end up as the nominee, but he’s not 
et THE Roosevelt choice. 





























Farley Deflation 


_ Perhaps the most significant point in 
Roosevelt’s private talk of a possible Hull 
‘andidacy is the fact that he rarely men- 






tions Hull without mentioning Robert 
Jackson (new Attorney General) as his 
running mate. This deflates Farley, who 
has long hoped for a Hull-Farley ticket. 
Roosevelt considers such a ticket too con- 
servative. The talk is also a way of getting 
Jackson’s name before the public again. 
Many of the White House group still rate 
Jackson as the ideal nominee, though his 
would-be boom a year ago fizzled badly. 
They half hope that there’ll yet be a real 
chance to put him across as head of the 
ticket. 


Dies Revisions 


The unexpectedly moderate tone of the 
Dies committee report resulted from a 
thorough revolt by the committee’s liberal 
and moderate members. They forced revi- 
sions and more revisions, even compelling 
pencil alterations in the final press releases 
before they were handed out. For example, 
the Newspaper Guild and United Automo- 
bile Workers (C.I.0.) were simply penciled 
out of the list of “Communist-dominated” 
unions. Chances are now 100 to 1 that the 
committee will get an extension and a big 
new appropriation. This is partly because 
opponents, who criticized the lack of order- 
ly procedure and of full evidence, have 
been put on a spot. The committee, in ef- 
fect, has told them: we agree with you, 
but we'll have to have more money 
and more time if we are to work in this 
way. 


Pan-American Bank 


Watch for an announcement soon re- 
garding establishment of an inter-Ameri- 
can bank. State and Treasury Department 
officials—working with the permanent In- 
ter-American Committee set up in Wash- 
ington by last fall’s Panama conference— 
have made real progress on the plan within 
the last month. Most of the original ob- 
stacles have been cleared away, and de- 
tails of the setup have now been pretty 
well agreed upon. Both State and Treas- 
ury Department men are _ enthusiastic 
about the bank’s possibilities for improv- 
ing Pan-American trade. 


Trivia 

Herbert Hoover and Thomas Dewey 
have been having private talks in New 
York lately . . . Long used to official 
pomp, Filipinos are gasping at the frequent 
sight of Francis Sayre, new U.S. High 
Commissioner, standing in line to buy 
movie tickets for himself and wife .. . 
The Justice Department recently asked 
the State Department to investigate pass- 
ports of certain undesirable aliens includ- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ing “Russky Golos.” Since that’s the name 
of a Russian-language newspaper in N.Y., 
the State Department sent a copy of the 
paper, with its compliments . . . Queen 
Wilhelmina is the real owner (through a 
dummy corporation) of the Westchester, 
large and sumptuous Washington apart- 
ment house. 





Anglo-Japanese Deal? 


‘Thee are several “indications that the 
British and Japanese are working toward 
some understanding in the Orient. Recent 
unpublicized hints include: (1) an agree- 
ment doubling British shipping to Canton 
and Japanese shipping to Hong Kong, (2) 
several small concessions by the Japanese 
to the British-dominated Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement, and (3) the British 
censors’ rigid crackdown on Hong Kong’s 
Chinese newspapers, refusing to allow them 
even to refer to the Japanese as “the ene- 
my.” The Chinese are so jittery over the 
prospect of an Anglo-Japanese “deal” that 
many high officials (including ex-Foreign 
Minister Eugene Chen) are actually urging 
that China declare war on Germany on the 
theory that Britain couldn’t let down an 


France and Refugees 


You can take at face value the French 
Embassy’s denial that France plans to 
evict the Spanish refugees. In fact, since 
most of the refugees are avidly anti-Nazi, 
the French Government is playing with 
the idea of recruiting many of them for 
military service. A small group of the 
best-trained have already enlisted in the 
French Foreign Legion and are serving in 
Morocco. The remainder, still in concentra- 
tion centers, were looked over recently by 
a military mission from Paris and a thor- 
ough checkup was made on their physical 
fitness, fighting capability, and past rec- 
ords. 


New Hitler Policy? 


European diplomats, in current reports 
to their governments, are discussing what 
they believe will emerge soon as the new 
Hitler policy. This involves an alliance 
linking Germany, Russia, Japan, and, if 
possible, Italy—virtually the anti-Comin- 
tern bloc, but with Russia a major part- 
ner. All four powers would be urged to for- 
get ideology and adapt themselves to war 
against the democracies, which, if success- 
ful, would enable them to divide Europe, 
Asia, and Africa between them. There are 
obvious advantages to all four in such a 
line-up, but there are also obvious ob- 
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stacles. Not the least of these latter is 
Japan’s flirtation with Britain in the 
Orient, and the new Italian-Vatican rela- 
tions, aimed against Russia. 


British-Brazilian Trade 


Watch for announcement of a British- 
Brazilian trade deal that promises to be one 
of the biggest single war orders so far 
placed. Negotiations have been kept secret 
while details are being worked out, but the 
deal involves chiefly nonperishable food- 
stuffs that can be prepared for army con- 
sumption, The total amount involved is 
undisclosed, but Board of Trade officials in 
London say it will amount to well up in 
the millions of pounds. The Admiralty is 
already laying plarf$ for a mass convoy, 
which will be the largest yet assigned in 
the war. 


Disguised German Exports 


British Board of Trade experts are 
quietly compiling a list of neutral firms 
which have been disguising German-made 
goods and shipping them into Britain. 
Working with the British consular and dip- 
lomatic staffs, they have dug up definite 
proof of the practice in several important 
cases, particularly in the Netherlands and 
Denmark. The British plan to handle the 
matter by quietly warning the firms not to 
repeat the offense. Even if the practice 
continues, a public diplomatic protest 
isn’t planned, but the firms will be 
promptly black-listed on British import 
schedules. 


German Troop Threat 


While diplomats now agree that a Ger- 
man invasion of Holland was tentatively 
scheduled for early November, most be- 
lieve present German troop concentrations 
on the Low Countries’ frontiers have no 
major military importance. There are 
actually 50 divisions—approximately 750,- 
000 soldiers—stationed along the Dutch, 
Belgian, and Luxembourg borders, but 
they are not in attack formation and are 
kept several miles behind the frontier. 
For the most part these troops are ef- 
fectives which can’t be accommodated in 
the West Wall. Meanwhile, their presence 
is a coercive factor in current German- 
Dutch and German-Belgian trade nego- 
tiations. 


Foreign Notes 


Nazi Ambassador von Papen is now 
slated to be shifted from Turkey to Italy 
. . « Investigation of the recent series of 
plane accidents in Chile has disclosed that 
the planes, Italian-made Bredas, were 
structurally faulty and had been rejected 
by the Italian Army before they were sold 
to Chile . .. Watch Dr. Kurt von Lersner, 
one of the German delegates who refused 
to sign the Versailles Treaty. He’s rapidly 


emerging as one of the Nazi Foreign Of- 
fice’s top trouble shooters and recently was 
sent on a quiet mission to Turkey ... An 
Iranian (Persian) military mission will 
come to the U.S. soon to purchase muni- 
tions. 


Mexican Oil Arbitration 


Junpertent backstage happenings in the 
Mexican oil controversy were hushed up 
in Washington last week. A U.S. note in- 
voking arbitration of the oil fight was 
actually drafted and ready for delivery to 
Mexico on Wednesday. Then Mexican 
Finance Minister Sudrez arrived in Wash- 
ington with a proposal to pay a settle- 
ment of $15,000,000 to the U. S. companies 
whose properties were confiscated. The oil 
men considered the sum trifling and turned 
it down cold. The State Department post- 
poned its note, but it sees little hope for 
successful negotiation and intends to spring 
the arbitration demand shortly. 


New Products 


A company in Hollywood, Calif., has 
developed specially treated “paper cans” 
for food packing. Unusual in that they can 
withstand the heat and mechanics of nor- 
mal canning methods, the containers are 
supposed to cut packing and shipping 
costs markedly . . . Du Pont chemists are 
perfecting plastic costume flowers so im- 
pregnated with perfume that they keep 
their odor for months . . . The. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has found a spraying 
solution that causes apples to stick to the 
trees until ripe instead of falling green to 
the ground . . . There’s a new quick-drying 
paint said to leave a porcelain-like finish 
that’s highly resistant to heat, water, acids, 
alkalis, and alcohol. 


Britain’s Reserve Stocks 


If the war suddenly intensifies, Britain 
will be faced with an acute shortage of 
raw materials and consumers’ goods. Econ- 
omists have just dug up statistics show- 
ing that Britain’s prewar reserves of cot- 
ton, wool, and copper were below those 
of 1938, and that stocks of corn, sugar, 
and meat were no greater than in 1938. 
These reserves have been further depleted 
since the war. Upshot is that if the govern- 
ment’s going to avoid a shortage it must 
soon either start much stricter rationing 
or begin to buy heavily from the Empire 
and neutral countries. 


Business Footnotes 


Unique stockholders’ suit: Several small 
Republic Steel Co. stockholders have quiet- 
ly filed suit against company officials to 
force them to repay the company for losses 
incurred during the company’s 1937 strike. 
The claim is based on the U.S. Circuit 
Court decision blaming the management 
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for precipitating the strike . . . Feder 
Reserve Chairman Eccles, though his terg 
expires Feb. 1, will continue for the re 

of this Administration. The law entitle 
the chairman to stick till a successor jg 
named, and F.D.R. simply won’t appoint 
one ... Standard Oil of N. J. may transfer 
a number of important subsidiaries from 
British registry because of British wartime 
controls, particularly restrictions on diy. 
dend payments. 





Press Notes 


The late Heywood Broun’s friends and 
former co-workers (Alexander Woollcott, 
Franklin P. Adams, etc.) are planning a 
joint biography of him, which Deems Tay. 
lor will probably edit . . . Utility executive 
Wendell Willkie’s recent Saturday Eve 
ning Post article, “With Malice Toward 
None,” was first offered to The New Re 
public (as an answer to an article it pub 
lished), turned down, then offered to The 
Post, which postponed a Somerset 
Maugham story to make room for it. Am 
other Willkie article, discussing the trend 
of Supreme Court decisions, is in the work 
for The Post ...S. S. McClure, 82, founde 
of McClure’s Magazine and of the McClun 
Newspaper Syndicate, is conducting a le 
ter-writing campaign in behalf of Publis 
er Frank Gannett’s G.O.P. Presidenti 
candidacy. ‘ 


Miscellany 


Melvyn Douglas, film star who recently 
conferred with F.D.R. and other New 
Dealers, is angling for nomination as Goy. 
ernor or Congressman from California 
. . « Garner, Ickes, and other Was 
ington figures will soon appear in a comit 
strip. United Feature Syndicate, with the 
collaboration of Columnists Pearson and 
Allen, is preparing a daily strip relating 
the adventures of “Hap Hazard,” bump 
tious young correspondent, against a back 
ground of actual Washington figures and 
events . . . Though the Communist Daily 
Worker fired its movie critic for refusing 
to pan “Gone With the Wind,” Hollywood 
Communists have decided the film should 
be endorsed. 


Missing Persons 


Gene Dennis, Kansas farm girl who won 
international fame as a mind reader and 
prophet and later baffled Einstein, other 
notables, and countless vaudeville audi- 
ences with her mental feats, is now Mrs. 
J. G. von Herberg, wife of a Seattle movie 
theater owner. She lives on Bainbridge 
Island, Wash., and devotes most of her 
time to her two children . . . Sgt. Edward 
F. Younger, whose heroic World War ree 
ord caused him to be designated to seled 
the Unknown Soldier from a group @ 
unidentified caskets, now works as a pe 
office employe in Chicago. # 
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yv @ In these fast-moving 
; times, old words take 
P on néw meanings. It 
will pay every manu- 
facturer to learn the 
new definitions. Per- 
haps our experience 
with many plants can 
interpret these mew 
meanings to your profit 
in your plant. 
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AND THERE | WAS WITH 
/250 REJECTED WASTE BASKETS 


“FACTORY JAMMED WITH ORDERS ... and 
rejects multiplying like rabbits! On the 
foreman’s tip I called the local General 
Electric lamp man, and you’ve guessed 
it! The light was so bad you'd think we 
were practicing for a blackout. The G-E 
Lighting experts showed us how to fix it 
temporarily, and within a short time 
they’re making a detailed study of the 
whole factory, with an eye to recom- 
mending the most efficient kind of light- 
ing for every department.” 


IT WAS JUST LIKE TAKING OFF THE ROOF, reported the Real Silk Hosiery company after 
“bringing daylight indoors” with G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) daylight lamps. These lamps, 
installed in the silk pairing department where final color matching is done, provide the closest 
practical approach to actual daylight yet devised. If color matching is importantin your busi- 
ness, it will pay you to investigate these lamps 


LIGHT-CONDITIONING with fluores- 
cent and incandescent G-E MAZDA 
lamps combined is selling shoes 
for I. Miller & Sons, Inc., in their 
Hartford, Connecticut store. Flu- 
orescent lamps on each side of the 
wall cases and incandescent lamps 
concealed in the lighting trough 
in the center of the ceiling provide 
good light for display and selling. 
This kind of lighting makes mer- 
chandise more attractive, speeds 
sales. Consult your electric service 
company on how to light-condi- 
tion your store. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Wade lo tlag brighter Longer 





—— 


G.E. MAKES 9000 
DIFFERENT LAMPS 


for every 
LIGHTING PURPOSE 











Whether you make waste baskets or silk 
hose, G.E. is the place to go for help on 
making your lighting a real aid to pro. 
duction. Because G.E. makes more than 
9000 different types and sizes of lamps, our 
lighting experts can give you an unbiased 
recommendation on exactly which ones 
you need and where. 


G-E SILVERED BOWL MAZDA lamps 
are standard incandescent lamps with a 
coating of “mirror” silver on bowl. For soft 
indirect lighting... in proper fixtures or 
adaptors. 


G-E MAZDA F (fuorescent) lamps make 
possible higher levels of lighting . . . com- 
fortably cool... in daylight and colors. 


G-E MAZDA Projector lamps (left) com 
bine reflector, lens and 150 watt filament 
in one sealed-in unit. G-E MAZDA Re- 
flector lamps (right) for indoor use, in both 
Spot and Flood types. 


G-E MAZDA H (mercury) lamps . . . 400 
watt size shown... have high efficiency, 
long life,and ruggedness. Very practical for 
high bay areas. Often used in combination 
with filament lamps. P 


The heart of billions of G-E MAZDA lamps 
is the tiny tungsten filament wire inside—% 
fine that it is magnified 60 times for final 
inspection ...to assure maximum accuracy 
for greater efficiency. 
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Wide World 


President Roosevelt reporting on the State of the Union 


Roosevelt Leaves 3 Issues 


Still Bewildering Congress 


Session Opening Throws 
Little Light on Economy, War 
Policy, and Third Term 


A warm January sun bathed the dome of 
the United States Capitol early last. week. 
Down Pennsylvania Avenue doves of peace 
wheeled above the White House portico. 


§ Cheerful thoughts, vaguely reminiscent of 


Christmas-tree tinsel and eggnog, filled the 
crisp Washington air. “Economy” and 
“Harmony” were the catchwords. To 500- 
odd senators and representatives about to 
convene the final session of the 76th Con- 
gress, the guns of Petsamo were more re- 
mote than the conventions, battles, 
speeches, baby kissings, barbecues, nomi- 
nations, and elections of 1940. 

Gone were the bitter memories of 1939, 
of a dead decade. “Happy New Year to 
you!” the President of the United States 
boomed at John N. Garner, his only “hell 
or high water” Democratic rival for the 
biggest job in the world. Speaker William 
B. Bankhead of Alabama beamed upon the 
happy scene: Congressional leaders, gath- 
fred in the White House Oval Room to 
map America’s legislative destiny. Maybe 
the Democratic party wasn’t split after all. 


Maybe it would steal the lately gathering 
Republican thunder of economy and sprint 
to November victory. Maybe, as some 
were saying, Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
mellowed enough to favor an end to spend- 
ing, a resolute step toward balancing the 
budget, an armistice with business, and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull for Pres- 


Was Mr. Roosevelt going to forget do- 
mestic controversies, dwell on the foreign 
scene, aml thus nurture the party peace? 


Ostriches 


So it seemed on Wednesday, when the 
President mounted the thick carpeted dais 
of the House of Representatives to report 
to his lawmakers on the State of the 
Union. 

“As the Congress reassembles,” Mr. 
Roosevelt began, “the impact of wars 
abroad makes it natural to approach the 
State of the Union through a discussion of 
foreign affairs . . . The time is long past 
when any political party or any particular 
group can curry or capture public favor 
by labeling itself the peace party ... I 
hope that we will have fewer American 
ostriches in our midst. 

The target of that shaft was absent, for 
Sen. William E. Borah, the “lion of Idaho,” 
had learned in seven years that “it’s dan- 
gerous to listen to Roosevelt” and care- 
fully kept out of earshot. In the south gal- 
lery, Uncle Frederic Delano dozed, sur- 
rounded by Roosevelt progeny listening to 
their grandfather’s weighty words. 

The weighty words turned to the ne- 
cessity of extending the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which gives Hull the au- 
thority to conclude most-favored-nation 
pacts without Senate sanction—‘“an in- 
dispensable part of the foundation of any 
stable and durable peace.” Democrats 
looked at each other wonderingly. Was 
this a platform on which Hull would run 
for the Presidency? 

A word about defense: “I am asking 
the Congress for Army and Navy increases 
which are based not on panic but on com- 





esident’s 
mother followed the text, and the children (Il. to r., Diana Hopkins, Sistie 
and Buzzie Dall) and the First Lady listened intently 











mon sense . . . The only important in- 
crease in any part of the budget is the esti- 
mate for national defense. Practically all 
other important items show a reduction.” 

Republicans cheered, and the President 
taunted them, ad lib: “But you know you 
can’t eat your cake and have it too.” Then, 
its sugar coating gone, a bitter pill 
emerged: 

“I am asking the Congress to levy suf- 
ficient additional taxes to meet the emer- 
gency spending for national defense.” 

No one cheered. 

Was the President serious? Taxes in an 
election year? Only a week before Pat 
Harrison had assured the correspondents 
that there was little likelihood of a tax 
bill at this session. What would the con- 
stituents say? What would business say, 
with a mild boom only barely begun? 

Afterward, swarming out into the fading 
dusk, everyone said it was a good speech, 
a fine one, magnificent. But everyone knew 
that all the glittering generalities about 
maintaining a “bulwark of democracy” in 
a warring world had not obscured the real 
issues before the 76th Congress and the 
American people: 

1—To escape the hot seat on which Mr. 
Roosevelt had placed it, would Congress 
(a) adhere to the President’s economy 
blueprint, (b) impose new taxes in a cru- 
cial campaign year, or (c) suggest what 
the Executive had scrupulously avoided 
suggesting—an increase in the $45,000,- 
000,000 public-debt limit? 

2—Would the United States continue to 
stay out of Europe’s war? ; 

8—Would Franklin D. Roosevelt seek a 
third term? 


Republicans lost no time pressing for 


the answers. 


The Budget 


$8,424,000,000 Estimate Points 
to a Bitter Fight Over Taxes 


The President’s budget message, read to 
Congress the day after he delivered his 
State of the Union address in person, set 
Republicans (and a good many Demo- 
crats) to looking for the answers to all 
three questions his speech raised: econo- 
my, foreign policy, third term. 


Economy 

To many a skeptic it seemed that the 
language of the budget message apologized 
for the figures (see page 50). Mr. Roose- 
velt referred to the 1937 budget cuts and 
the subsequent slump by way of warning 
against “overoptimism.” He defined his 


Thomas in The Detroit News 





Congress Opens 








NEWSWEEK 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
Republican Vandenberg disliked new deficits as much . . . as Democratic Harrison hated new taxes 


own goal as a “gradual tapering off of the 
deficit.” His whole estimate, he reminded 
Congress, was predicated on the assump- 
tion that business would continue to be 
good—with the implication that if it 
turned sour there would be changes. 

Each major item was hedged about by 
the same dubiousness that seemed to say: 
“I am afraid this won’t be enough, but 
since you called for economies . . .” On 
defense: “I do not believe that the majority 
of the people . . . want to reduce the 
budgeted estimate of $1,800,000,000 for 
national defense . . . it is far less than 
many experts think should be spent.” 
On agriculture: “I do not believe the ma- 
jority ... feel [it] should be reduced below 
$900,000,000, because this figure . . . will 
be barely sufficient to carry out soil-pro- 
duction and surplus-removal operations.” 
On relief: “This sum [$1,300,000,000] . .. 
represents a large—perhaps too large— 
reduction of current expenditures.” On 
public works and investments: “I do not 
believe the majority . . . think $1,100,000, 
000 can be further reduced.” Neither the 
$1,200,000,000 for pensions and social se- 
curity nor the $1,100,000,000 interest on 
the public debt could be touched, the 
President remarked. 

What did it all add up to? An expendi- 
ture of $8,424,000,000 against estimated 
revenue yields of $5,548,000,000. An 
eleventh consecutive deficit of $2,176,000, 
000 (counting on $700,000,000 recaptured 
from Federal lending agencies) —to be 
reduced to $1,716,000,000 if an unspeci- 
fied new tax to raise $460,000,000 for 
defense went through. 

New Dealers wailed that Mr. Roosevelt 
had emasculated his social program ‘0 
please conservative Democrats. Conserv 
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tive Democrats cagily confined themselves 
to the view that it was a step in the right 
direction. Republicans said a deficit was 
still a deficit. Congress generally feared 
the President had backed it into a corner 
where, if it took care of the boys back 
home, it would slop over on appropriations 
and inherit from the executive the onus of 
spendthriftiness, 

Out in Chicago meanwhile, Sen. Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio was accepting the Roose- 
yelt challenge to produce a recipe for 
balanced budgets. It could be done in two 
years, the G.O.P. hopeful told the local 
bar association, at a figure of $7,000,000,- 
000—provided five “essentials” could be 
brought to bear: 


1—The President must wish and be de- 
termined to balance the budget. 

9—Eliminate bureaus, reduce the number of 
employes, reorganize. 

g—Change the method of handling relief, 
housing, agriculture, and government loans. 

4—End grants for local public works, reduce 
Federal public works, reduce subsidies. 

5—Play no favorites: subject Army and 
Navy appropriations to critical analysis. 

Nor was Taft’s the only indication that 
economy would be the Republican theme 
song for 1940. Back in Washington another 
Presidential contender, Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan, was having some 
fun with the annual Jackson Day dinners 
Monday which enabled Democrats to wipe 
out a $219,000 party deficit and set up a 
$500,000 campaign fund at prices ranging 
from $15 to $100 a plate. 

Vandenberg angled in vain for a bid to 
the $100 Washington affair for which 
Senators Charles L. McNary of Oregon 
and Warren R. Austin of Vermont and 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachu- 
setts had warily declined invitations. Un- 
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REPUBLICAN CELEBRATION. 

_The subscribers for the Public Dinner in this 
tity, to be had this day, in honor of the Extin- 
GUISEMENT OF THE NaT1owaL Dest, and Commem- 
ORATION OF THE BatTTLE or New ORLEARS, are re 
quested to call for their tickets at Brown’s Hotel, 
prior to 5 o’clock P. M., THIS Day. 

The dinner will be served at precisely 6 o’clock, 
at Brown’s Hotel, at which time and place invi- 
ted guests and subscribers are requested to attend. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Thursday, Jan. 8, 1835. 
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The Democrats had paid off in 1835 


daunted by Democratic inhospitability, 
the Michigander produced reproduction of 
a2 announcement in The Washington 
Globe of Jan. 8, 1835, of the first Jackson 
Day dinner which set forth the purpose 
of the gathering (at $1 a plate) as “in 
honor of the Extinguishment of the Na- 
“onal Debt.” In an accompanying letter 
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to Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
Vandenberg wrote: “If you ever have a 
Jackson Day dinner which is historically 
faithful to the original . . . I hope you 
won’t overlook me.” 

Then Vandenberg hurried over to the 
Republican caucus room to map, with 
thirteen of his 22 fellow Republican sena- 
tors, the G.O.P. strategy. 


Defense 

The core of that strategy, as outlined by 
the fourteen senators, is opposition to new 
taxes for defense and, in their stead, a 
thoroughgoing joint Congressional scrutiny 
of Army and Navy estimates for the past 
several years, with a view to reducing 
the President’s irreducible $1,800,000,000 
defense estimates for 1940-41. 

To a good many Republicans it has 
seemed for months, and particularly since 
the outbreak of the European war, that a 
variety of things might be attempted 
under the heading of defense. Some of 
them profess to see a definite thread of 
policy that intertwines such superficially 
unrelated matters as a two-year peacetime 
defense outlay of $4,000,000,000, the Presi- 
dent’s battle for Secretary Hull’s Trade 
Agreements Act, Mr. Roosevelt’s repeated 
references to the danger to America of 
totalitarian successes, the many specific 
steps this country has taken to aid the 
democracies, and, most recently, Navy 
Secretary Charles Edison’s request for 
wartime powers for the Executive (see 
page 16). 

These Republicans (and their isolation- 
ist allies among the Democrats) thought 
they detected in the annual message last 
week a revival of Wilsonian “make the 
world safe for democracy” idealism. For 
though the President was specific about 
wanting to keep American soldiers at 
home, he was equally specific about the 
part this country must be ready to play in 
consolidating the peace of Europe and 
Asia. 

That some Democrats were as deeply 
concerned was evidenced when Sen. Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, called for a 
joint Congressional committee to coordi- 
nate budget cuts and new tax needs. Per- 
sonally cool to the projected “super- 
tax”—a 10 per cent surtax on individual 
and corporate incomes—because he feels 
it would retard recovery, Harrison got 
immediate backing from Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Republicans were for it, provided the 
joint committee could be expanded to in- 
clude the Military and Naval Commit- 
tees, on the theory that the answer might 
be, not new taxes, but a reduction of the 
defense appropriations by the amount of 
the proposed tax. 

There, this week, the battle lines were 
drawn. The third-term foreign-policy spot- 
light was on the White House, and the 


economy spotlight was on Congress, where 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana was 
beating his colleagues to the political 
draw: 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Taft gave Roosevelt a budget 


“If they cut farm benefits we will put 
them back. We will not stand for it.” 


Significance-——— 


Because politics has so completely cap- 
tured the Washington scene (as it gener- 
ally does in an election year), the present 
Congress will not intentionally do any- 
thing that might alienate a large bloc of 
voters. 

In swimming with the current, Congress 
this time is merely following the leader, 
however. For both the annual message and 
the budget figures were concrete conces- 
sions to party-victory-through-harmony. 
Ardent New Dealers who were loath to 
believe Mr. Roosevelt would ever play the 
opportunist now recognize that, this time, 
he has thrown some of their babies (such as 
the Wagner Health Bill) to the Republi- 
can wolves. 

In the circumstances, prospects for new 
taxes do not appear too bright. Unless 
Congress, caught in a corner, concludes 
that new levies are less dangerous than the 
other alternatives—raising the statutory 
debt limit or slashing defense appropria- 
tions—they will not levy them. 

The prospect of a showdown on defense 
needs is interesting. But the Republi- 
cans are probably less interested in econ- 
omy than in warming up a foreign-policy 
fight which might set the Democratic fam- 
ily to quarreling again. There is genuine 
concern over the President’s never very- 
well-concealed tendency to identify the in- 

















International 


U.S. protests British mail seizures, such as this one off Gibraltar 


terests of Britain and France with our own. 
And Mr. Roosevelt may find it difficult to 
restrain that tendency at all if the predicted 
spring smash attack by Germany mate- 
rializes—and especially if the Germans ap- 
pear to be delivering a knockout blow. 

As for the over-all economy picture— 
Congress is more likely to add a billion to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s budget than to cut any- 
thing substantially. The farm item alone 
stands at nearly $500,000,000 less than 
Congress voted last year. And if the legis- 
lators would not skimp the farmer in 1939, 
how could they be expected to summon 
the courage in an election year? 





Trade-Pact Rift 


Breaking of Argentinean Talks 
Preliminary to Congress Fight 


Three years ago, Norman Armour, the 
present United States Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, negotiated a_ reciprocal-trade 
agreement with Canada, one of the first 
under the program sponsored by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. Later he took charge 
of a similar exchange with the Republic of 
Haiti. 

Last summer, after concluding a pre- 
liminary accord with Chile, Armour was 
shifted to Buenos Aires, where he began 
the talks that were to climax Hull’s trade 
program in the Western Hemisphere. But 
this time Armour failed. Argentine Foreign 
Minister José Maria Cantilo announced 
last week that negotiations had been sus- 
pended “until the international situation 
changes.” Two days later, parallel nego- 
tiations with neighboring Uruguay also 
came to an end. 

In Washington, news of the Armour- 
Cantilo impasse focused attention on the 


Trade Agreements Act, which gives the 
President power to conclude these agree- 
ments without Senate sanction, and which 
expires June 12 unless Congress votes an 
extension (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 30, 1939). 
Significance 

Although the immediate cause for the 
breakdown of negotiations with Argentina 
was inability to agree on mutual conces- 
sions (the exportable surpluses of the two 
countries are almost identical, and Con- 
gress is hostile to any concessions on Ar- 
gentine beef and farm produce) , no X-ray 
eye is needed to detect the influence on 
Argentine policy of British pressures. So 
great are British prestige and competition 
in Buenos Aires that, although the United 
States actually spends more for Argentine 
linseed than Britain does for Argentine 
beef, Britain has managed to increase her 
exports to Argentina since the war began, 
while United States exports have fallen off. 

The curious paradox of the situation is 
that at almost the very moment British in- 
fluence was making itself felt in the break- 
down of one of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion’s proudest achievements, the Mar- 
quess of Lothian, British Ambassador in 
Washington, was dilating before a Chicago 
audience on the commonality of aims and 
ideals between his country and its bitterest 
rival for Latin-American trade. 





War Casualty: the Mails 


Americans in Berlin last week were still 
receiving letters mailed in the United 
States during October. On each piece was 
a sticker revealing that it had been opened 
by the British censor. In New York City, 
postal clerks were digging their way 
through a mountain of Christmas mail, 
just in from England. It was all evidence 
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of the way four months of war have up. 
set the world’s postal services. 

The dwindling American steamship mai] 
addressed to Europe now lies in New York 
for two weeks or more, awaiting the de. 
parture of a ship (usually French or Brit. 
ish, but occasionally Italian, Dutch, or 
Scandinavian). If the vessel escapes Ger. 
man mines and torpedoes, the mail is then 
held for more weeks in the British cop. 
traband-control station while each piece jg 
opened and read. 

Against this last aspect of the mail de. 
lay, Secretary of State Cordell Hull last 
week revealed the contents of an unex- 
pectedly vigorous protest delivered Dee, 
22 to London. Citing four instances jp 
which American mail had been taken from 
neutral ships en route to neutral ports, Hull 
claimed the British Government was vio- 
lating the 1907 Hague convention that for- 
bids seizure of mail on the high seas. 

Three days later Hull revealed that on 
Dec. 14 he had protested against the force. 
ful diversion of American ships into Brit- 
ish control ports and had served notice that 
London would be held responsible for loss 
or damage suffered during detention. To 
neither démarche was there any reply. In- 
deed, the United States liner Manhattan, 
newly assigned to the New York-Mediter- 
ranean run, was haled into Gibraltar next 
day for investigation. Later it was released 
when the line pledged that contraband, if 
any were found, would be surrendered to 
the British at Genoa or Naples. 





Justice Murphy 


Whatever the outcome of the Presiden- 
tial election fight in November, President 
Roosevelt last week assured himself of 
leaving the New Deal hallmark on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the death of 
Pierce Butler (NEwsweEeEk, Nov. 27, 1939), 
he named Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy as an Associate Justice and clinched 
a five-man majority control over the nine- 
man high tribunal. Murphy, who is only 
46, joins the Roosevelt appointees William 
O. Douglas, 41, Felix Frankfurter, 57, 
Hugo L. Black, 53, and Stanley Reed, 55. 

A Roman Catholic (as was Butler), 4 
bachelor and enthusiastic liberal, Frank 
Murphy was born of Irish-American pat- 
ents at Harbor Beach, Mich., and entered 
politics in 1920 as Chief Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
that state. Thereafter, he was Detroit Re- 
corder’s Court Judge (1923-30), Detroit 
Mayor (1930-33), Philippines Governor 
General and then High Commissioner 
(1933-36) , and Michigan Governor (1936- 
38). His work in settling the automobile 
sit-down strikes and a whirlwind year of 
activity as Attorney General won him 
national attention. 

To succeed Murphy in the Department 
of Justice, President Roosevelt appointed 
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€ up [i Robert H. Jackson, Solicitor General since 

1938. Jackson is 47, and a resident of 
) mail Hi Jamestown, N.Y., where he was an executive 
York [J and counsel for traction, utility, and bank- 
e de ing interests until his first political appoint- 
Brit- [J ment in 1934 as general counsel of the 
h, or [Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 1936 he 
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then i post he resigned to take the Solicitor Gen- 
con- [iM eralship. Last week, Jackson was being 
ece is J hoomed by New Dealers as a possible run- 
ning mate for Cordell Hull should the 
il de- J party leadership be bestowed upon the 
ll last [i Secretary of State for the November Pres- 
unex- [i jdential race. 
Dee, Other appointments by the President 
es in [Blast week were: 
| from Francis Brppie, United States Court of 
» Hull Appeals Judge for the Third (Philadel- 
S Vi0- Bi phia) District, to be Solicitor General. 
it for- Hi pon in Paris in 1886, Biddle was private 
“ secretary to Associate Justice Oliver Wen- —— 
at on Hi dell Holmes (1911-12), Special Assistant pr’ ian £ Hull aid 
res United States Attorney for the Eastern TECKERTIAGE LONG, UN a 
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n. be gressional TVA inquiry (1938-39) . Cromwell’s Choice for Canada 
derek Joun L. Suttivan of New Hampshire, . . 
attan, Ti ty be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Most Amazing of Appointments 
~<liter- 
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Atsert G. Buack of Iowa, to be Gov- — appointments and departmental shifts, 
. —_ , President Roosevelt filled four of the six 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration. 
a posts. 
Harry Suatrery, Under-Secretary of The biggest surprise appointment was 
the Interior, to be head of the Rural Elec- the selection of James H. R. Cromwell, 
siden- J "ication Administration. New Jersey sportsman, amateur economist 
sident James W. Youne of New Mexico, to be (he wrote “In Defense of Capitalism”), 
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personal friend and ardent supporter of 
the President, Cromwell is 43, a stepson of 
the late E. T. Stotesbury, Philadelphia 
banker. He has been an active Democrat 
in recent years, and last summer, when 
Sen. William H. Smathers of New Jersey 
indicated he might resign, Cromwell was 
mentioned as his successor. 

As Ambassador to Cuba to succeed the 
late J. Butler Wright, the President named 
George S. Messersmith, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. Messersmith entered the 
foreign service in 1914 and, after twenty 
years in the consular service, was made 
Minister to Austria in 1934 as a reward 
for work as Consul General in Berlin. 
Since 1937 he has had charge of the State 
Department’s administrative and consular 
affairs, in virtual charge of foreign-service 
personnel. 

For this Assistant Secretaryship, Breck- 
inridge Long, third Assistant Secretary of 
State from 1917-20 and Ambassador to 
Italy from 1933-36, was the selection. 
Since the outbreak of the current war 
Long has been in the State Department’s 
Special Division on War Problems. 

The substantial post of Ambassador to 
Belgium, which Joseph E. Davies resigned 
to join the war problems division (Nrews- 
WEEK, Jan. 8), went to John Cudahy, Min- 
ister to Eire. A non-career diplomat, Cud- 
ahy was named Minister to Poland in 1933 
and transferred to Dublin in 1937. 

For Dublin Mr. Roosevelt is under- 
stood to have settled on George H. Earle, 
former Governor of Pennsylvania and 
Minister to Austria, and, like Cromwell, 
a Democrat of considerable private means. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the shift 
last March of Laurence A. Steinhardt to 
Russia, the President appointed R. Henry 
Norweb, Minister to the Dominican Re- 
public, as Ambassador to Peru. He is a 
careerman who had been transferred from 
Bolivia. 

Norweb is succeeded in the West Indian 
republic by Robert M. Scotten, a career 
man since 1916 and now Counselor of the 
Madrid Embassy. 

On Monday the President filled a newly 
created post, appointing Clarence E. 
Gauss, 53, veteran American Consul Gen- 
eral at Shanghai, to be the United States’ 
first Minister to Australia. The dominion 
will be represented in Washington by Rich- 
ard G. Casey, Australian Minister of Sup- 


ply. 





Significance 


Cromwell’s appointment follows a recent 
White House visit during which he is re- 
ported to have inquired how he might be 
useful in public service. He was ardently 
sponsored by both the New Jersey Demo- 
cratic leader, Frank Hague, and Post- 
master General James A. Farley, who well 
know that wealthy young men who com- 
bine political ambition with a willingness 
to contribute generously to the party, es- 
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pecially the Democratic party, are scarce. 
Moreover, the honor undoubtedly was 
partly designed to place Cromwell in the 
spotlight preparatory to his selection by 
Hague as candidate for the Senate this 
year. 

Messersmith’s shift must be regarded 
more as a relief to the State Department’s 
Washington staff than as a master stroke 
designed to strengthen American prestige 
in Cuba. Messersmith’s addiction to preju- 
dices of an emotional nature brought him 
into frequent conflict with glacial Under- 
Secretary Sumner Welles so seriously as to 
outweigh the consideration of the new en- 
voy’s lack of Latin-American experience 
and his scant training as head of a diplo- 
matic mission. Long, on the other hand, 
being tractable in the extreme and having 
familiarized himself with the Hull trade 
program, will be in a position to help 
Davies in the fight to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act. Moreover, his Italian ex- 
perience should prove valuable in view of 
the new diplomatic contact with the Vati- 
can. 





Invisible Reds 


Rep. Martin Dies’ House committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities last 
week submitted to Congress its annual 
report—an unexpectedly moderate docu- 
ment. It revealed no Reds in the Roosevelt 
Administration and specifically cleared the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
its president, John L. Lewis, of Com- 
munist sympathies, though in the latter 
connection it added: “The leadership of 
ten or twelve (of the 48) C.I.0. unions is 
more than tinged with Communism.” And 
fewer than 1,000,000 Americans are seri- 
ously affected by foreign “isms,” which are 


now on the wane, the committee found. 


{| In Washington Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins canceled a deportation warrant 
against Harry Bridges, West Coast C.1.0. 
leader. The move followed a decision a 
fortnight ago of Dean James M. Landis of 
the Harvard Law School that evidence 
submitted against Bridges did not permit 
a finding that the Australian-born nonciti- 
zen had Communist leanings—the only 
ground for the deportation order (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 8). 





Bonuses Gone Begging 


Since the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act was passed by Congress in 
1924, a total of 4,157,253 veterans have 
filed applications, and $3,427,427,084 in 
bonuses have been paid out. As the dead- 
line for filing, extended four times, finally 
expired at midnight Jan. 2, an estimated 
145,000 ex-service men had failed to turn 
in valid claims for a total of $71,000,000. 
The average amount they would have re- 
ceived would have been between $500 and 
$1,000. 

Why these men did not file applications 
nobody, even the Veterans Administration, 
is certain. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
organization believes that possibly the ab- 
sentees are single men without families 
who died prior to the bonus-payment au- 
thorization and left no dependents to file 
claims, men living without communication 
in isolated regions, or wealthy disinterested 
veterans. The American Legion, which is 
considering asking Congress to order a new 
deadline making applications retroactive, 
also believes many eligible payees are un- 
informed on the situation. And there is 
another class of veterans who have re- 
fused to apply for money out of principle. 
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Wide World 

and the 
five new submarines of Div. 15, Squadron 6, in San Diego harbor last 
week, before taking off on secret diving maneuvers. 


Emergency? 
Edison Plan for War Powers 
Faces Hard Congress Battle 


On Mar. 4, 1917—33 days before Amer. 
ica’s entrance into the World War—Cop. 
gress granted President Wilson vast emer. 
gency powers to commandeer factories, 
materials, and ships, cancel or modify con- 
tracts, and to give other far-reaching or. 
ders. Invested by the Naval Appropriation 
Act, this authority was for wartime or a 
national emergency which was not to ex- 
tend beyond Mar. 1, 1918. Later, the 
United States Code was amended to make 
these powers permanent, but for wartime 
use only. 

Last September, with war remote from 
American shores, President Roosevelt 
caused something of a sensation by pro- 
claiming a “state of national emergency” 
to safeguard and enforce the nation’s nev- 
trality. And legalistic minds who through- 
out the depression years had voiced fears 
of the President’s growing authority 
scanned the 1917 law with grave misgiv- 
ings concerning what new powers the Ad- 
ministration might invoke to implement 
its proclamation. 

Last week the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion gave the nation an even bigger sur- 
prise when a draft bill was sent to Congress 
to amend the 1917 act with a blanket res- 
toration of the “national emergency” 
clause. The bill was presented by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Charles Edison on be- 
half of his department. 

Clamor arose on Capitol Hill. Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho said: “I don’t 
know when I’ve read anything of late that 
surprised me more than that.” To Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, “there was no 
emergency to warrant such action.” Sen. 
Rush D. Holt of West Virginia called the 
plan “vicious.” 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce declared that “they [the powers] 
would not be in the interest of national 
defense.” The National Association of 
Small Business Men termed the bill “an- 
other step toward totalitarianism.” 


Significance 


Extraordinary legislation for wartime 
controls, even going beyond the Edison 
proposal, is known to be held in readiness 
for submission by both the Navy and War 
Departments. But the Edison Bill faces 
a bitter fight, with the outcome consider- 
ably in doubt. Labor, which fears being re- 
duced to military discipline under this con- 
trol, will go ofter it hammer and tongs. 

While the Navy’s desires are compara- 
tively modest and undoubtedly were m0- 
tivated by a need to compel priority of or- 
ders during the present expansion, Cot- 
gress is likely to view the whole matter 
merely as something allocating superpow- 
ers to the Chief Executive. 
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set in a silver sea . . « « 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.’ 





Reynolds News, London 


First British Shake-up in War 


Scores a Point for Generals 


But the Resultant Storm 
Complicates Problem of What 


to Do About Scandinavia 


When Russia first attacked Finland six 
weeks ago, both the Allies and the Reich 
professed to treat the new war as a side- 
show in which they could not afford to be- 
come involved. Since then, however, Allied 
aid to the Finns and German ties with Rus- 
sia have shifted the focus of military 
and diplomatic interest from the dead- 
locked western front to the forests of 
Finland. 

Last week Scandinavia began to loom as 
a possible new flank in the struggle. And 
as both sides drifted toward a decision on 
this vital question, Britain was rent by its 
first wartime Cabinet breach, the enforced 
resignation of War Minister Leslie Hore- 
Belisha. 


‘Every Facility’ 

The true dynamite of Hore-Belisha’s 
ousting lay in the moment at which it 
came and the background against which it 
exploded. Both Britain and France had 
just told the League of Nations that in 
conformity with the resolution expelling 
Russia and promising aid to Finland, they 
Would give all the help they could. The 

nited States sent similar word to the 


League on Jan. 8. But for the Allies this 
was the bare legal fact of a complicated 
situation. 

At first, Allied plans to send arms to the 
Finns had been conditioned by doubt as to 
Finland’s capacity to resist the Russians 
and Sweden’s willingness to permit transit. 
By last week, with both these doubts dis- 
pelled, the Allied governments had ear- 
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marked for Finland some 90 planes—plus 
30 already shipped from Britain—as well 
as shipments of anti-tank and anti-air- 
craft guns and munitions. The British 
Broadcasting Corp. announced that “every 
facility” would be given the dispatch of 
these arms. 

The prospect naturally antagonized Rus- 
sia. When British Ambassador Sir William 
Seeds left Moscow—recalled. ostensibly to 
take a vacation but really as a sign of 
British hostility—Soviet Premier Vyache- 
slaff Molotoff warned him that interven- 
tion in Finland was bound to “damage” 
London’s relations with Moscow. Britain 
went ahead nevertheless. 

This deliberate and increasing involve- 
ment of the Allies in Scandinavia could not 
fail to produce an immediate reaction in 
Germany. The German press charged 
France and Britain with attempting to 
spread “the theater of war” to Scandinavia. 

At the same time, both in newspapers 
and in off-the-record official statements, 
the Reich tried to define the point at which 
it would take action against Allied inter- 
vention. This appeared to be when troops 
were sent through Scandinavia or air bases 
were established. And this week, feeling 
the pressure from both sides, Scandinavian 
papers unanimously proclaimed that inter- 
vention from whatever quarter would be 
resisted by force of arms. 

But most important of all, the Finnish 
campaign had the effect of reversing the 
relationship between the Soviet and the 
Reich. Hitherto it has been Germany that 
has pressed Russia for closer ties and eco- 
nomic aid. Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop has made three trips to the Kremlin 
for this purpose. Last week, however, Ber- 
lin reported that soon Premier Molotoff 
would journey to the German capital—this 
time probably to ask the aid of the Ger- 
man Army in reorganizing the demoralized 
Russian armies for another assault on 
Finland. 

Should this occur it would roll history 
back to 1922. Then Germany and Russia, 
the pariah nations of postwar Europe, con- 
cluded the treaty of Rapallo, which was 
ostensibly only a friendship pact. Actually 
working through the then German Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, Count Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau, the Reichswehr, under General von 
Seeckt, used it to establish close relations 
with the Red Army. German officers were 
sent to the Soviet where they developed, 
manufactured, and learned how to handle 
weapons such as planes and tanks which 
the Versailles Treaty forbade to Germany. 

In return the Germans aided in the train- 
ing of Russian troops, and Soviet officers 
studied at Potsdam. Even Gustav Strese- 
mann’s efforts at rapprochement between 
Germany and Britain and France did not 
entirely cut the ties between the Reichs- 
wehr and the Red Army. Only with the 
advent of Hitler were they broken. 

In the 1937 purges Stalin liquidated 
nearly all the officers who had participated 
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in the liaison with the Reich. On the Ger- 
man side, however, veterans of the mission 
to Russia remain in service and could easily 
resume the role of instructors in the 
Soviet forces. 

Such a relationship is one of the most 
subtle forms of control an advanced state 
can exert over a backward one. In 1914, 
Czarist policy was hampered by the sym- 
pathies of high officers of German descent 
in the army; and Germany’s role of mili- 
tary instructor in Turkey got that country 
into the war against the Allies. Also, as 
Stalin’s purges of his officers in his anti- 
Nazi days show, this outside grip can es- 
tablish ties and traditions which are hard 
to break off. In this case, to plant instruc- 
tors with the Red Army might well com- 
péhsate, in the view of the Reichswehr, for 
the advance of Russia into strategically 
placed Finland. 

But the development of a “Scandinavian 
flank” for the war, as well as the possi- 
bility of a new bond between Bolshevism 
and Nazism, were only shaping up for the 
future. The most immediate impact came 
from the resignation of Hore-Belisha. 


War and Politics 


When Hore-Belisha became War Sec- 
retary in 1937 he put a bust of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, the first and only Jewish 
Prime Minister, on his desk. Hore-Belisha 
was not only Jewish but, like his idol, he 
had a brilliant career to build upon. He 
had risen to the rank of major in the war, 
been elected president of the Oxford Union 
(super-intellectual political debating so- 
ciety), entered Parliament, and served 
spectacularly as Minister of Transport. 
And for an aspirant to the Prime Minister- 
ship the reform of the hidebound War Of- 
fice seemed an ideal springboard. 

Yet last week, when the call to aid Fin- 
land posed Britain its first major dilemma 
since the war started, Leslie Hore-Belisha 
was shoved into the political discard. On 
Jan. 4, Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain summoned him to 10 Downing Street. 
To the War Secretary’s amazement Cham- 
berlain asked for his resignation and of- 
fered him in exchange the post of President 
of the Board of Trade. Hore-Belisha took 
a night to think it over, then refused the 
demotion. The Prime Minister thereupon 
announced the War Secretary’s resignation, 
and both wrote perfunctory letters stating 
that there was “no difference in policy” be- 
tween them. 

As Hore-Belisha’s successor Chamberlain 
appointed his antithesis in personality: 
Oliver Frederick George Stanley, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade—tall, bespec- 
tacled, and colorless. In his previous jobs 
as Transport Minister and Labor Minister, 
Stanley had shown mediocre ability, but 
he had never caused any political friction, 
jealousy, or worry. 

And Stanley’s family connections placed 
him in the very upper crust. His father is 
the Earl of Derby, the 74-year-old political 
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Oliver Stanley replaced ... 


boss of the Liverpool-Manchester area and 
a War Secretary himself from 1916 to 1918. 
Stanley’s wife is a daughter of the Mar- 
quess and Marchioness of Londonderry, 
who are the most famous hosts in London 
society and were close friends of Joachim 
von Ribbentrop when the Nazi Foreign 
Minister was Ambassador to London. 

Although the ousting of the War Secre- 
tary overshadowed it, Chamberlain also 
announced another headline-making Cabi- 
net change. Lord Macmillan, Scottish law- 
yer, was removed as head of the Informa- 
tion Ministry—the most ridiculed and 
bungling department of the government. 
He was replaced by Sir John Reith, chair- 
man of Imperial Airways, a devout 6-foot-6 
Scot. Reith is a noted “no man.” Before 
taking the airways job in June 1938 he was 
head of the British Broadcasting Corp. The 
newspapers used to how] that he was mak- 
ing BBC programs the dullest on all the 
world’s air waves. He paid no attention 
and continued to run things in his own 
autocratic, puritanical fashion. 

Sir Walter Monckton, chief of the Press 
and Censorship Bureau, who has won the 
unanimous praise of correspondents, was 
left in that post. Finally, to succeed Stan- 
ley as President of the Board of Trade, 
Chamberlain named another Scotch Tory: 
Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, chairman of the 
executive committee of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation. 
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The night of his resignation, Hore-Be. 
lisha left the War Office and picked his 
way down blacked-out Whitehall, preceded 
by a soldier with a flashlight. A corre. 
spondent asked him if he would add any. 
thing to the information in the letter he 
sent Chamberlain. Hore-Belisha shook his 
head: “Good Lord, no!” 

But London newspapers blazed with jn. 
dignation and rumors. With few exceptions 
they assailed Chamberlain’s new appoint- 
ments and demanded an explanation for 
Hore-Belisha’s dismissal. The Daily Mail 
summed up the press attitude with a 
trenchant phrase: “He has not been get- 
ting on well with the generals and he goes.” 
And they all speculated on the events be- 
hind this. 

War or no war, there were plenty of rea- 
sons why “the generals’—and many poli- 
ticians—should have wanted to purge the 
ambitious and flashy Hore-Belisha. Within 
seven months after taking office in 1937, 
he instituted a sweeping reform that low- 
ered the average age of high officers from 
65 to 55, and jumped Viscount Gort over 
the heads of scores of senior officers to the 
post of Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Next came a radical reorganization of 
the very basis of the British Army, the sys- 
tem by which officers are furnished by the 
upper classes. With the start of the war 
this was carried to the point where virtual- 
ly all new officers are drawn from the 
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... Hore-Belisha as War Minister 
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ranks. And privates and officers, formerly 
separated by such a gulf that enlisted men 
might be refused entry to a restaurant 
where Officers were dining, were allowed to 
mix socially when off duty—a sight that 
was anathema to old-line commanders. 


Significance = 


In peacetime the arbitrary dismissal of 
acapable Minister would certainly provoke 
a political crisis. But this time it occurred 
not only during war but at a moment when 
a major decision—about aid to Finland— 
was on the table. 

The resultant outcry in the popular press 
was sure to damage public morale and 
undermine the position of Chamberlain by 
reviving the charge that his government 
was only a closed group of die-hard Tories. 
And it provided the Laborites with a 
ready-made rallying point against the gov- 
ernment. 

Three things explained why Chamber- 
lain was willing to pay this heavy price 
to get rid of Hore-Belisha: 

First: Stories that Hore-Belisha was 
dismissed because of anti-Semitic preju- 
dice did not fit into anything known about 
Chamberlain or the men closest to him. 
But the War Secretary’s ambitious, pub- 
licity-seeking nature probably grated on 
other cabinet members. In particular Hore- 
Belisha’s relations were reported to have 
been poor with Air Minister Sir Kingsley 
Wood and First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill—one of the most skill- 
ful hands at intrigue in Britain. 

Second: Although Hore-Belisha had ap- 
pointed both Gort and Gen. Sir Edmund 
Ironside, who became Chief of Staff when 
Gort took command of the B.E.F., British 
Army circles have long considered a clash 
inevitable between the dynamic War Min- 
ister and his Generals—Gort is a crusty, 
impervious product of the Grenadier Guards 
andanindependent-minded strategist: Iron- 
side was brought up in the unbending tra- 
ditions of the prewar British Army and 
piled on top of that the widest experience 
of any officer in the present forces. 

Third: In addition to this incompata- 
bility of temperament, the War Minister 
and the Generals reputedly disagreed on 
the fundamentals of military policy. Hore- 
Belisha espoused the doctrines of Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart, former military critic 
of The London Times, that Britain’s role 
in the war should be primarily defensive, 
the army kept as small as possible, and the 
major effort made in the air or on the 
sea. The Generals, on the other hand, have 
been trained on the theory that the war can 
only be won by attack on the main front. 
This would meax ‘he largest British Army 
possible in France. 

The War Secretary’s resignation started 
conjecture that the Tory Cabinet now 
might be preparing for an armistice. In any 
such move, Churchill and not Hore-Belisha 
probably would be the one to go. But the 
dimination of Hore-Belisha did remove 


the influence of his personality and his 
ideas on British policy at a truly decisive 
moment. For the Finnish war brought 
tempting opportunities to both the Allies 
and Germany to break the deadlock in 
their own war. 

For Germany it was a chance to carry 
through to a logical conclusion the long- 
standing theory that the Reich and the 
Soviet together would be unbeatable. But 
such cooperation with the Soviet would 
probably cause Allied aid to Finland to 
change into open war with Russia. The 
net effect of this would be to create the 
very thing which Germany’s pacts with the 
Soviet were designed to prevent: a war on 
a second front in the Reich’s rear—this 
time in the vulnerable Baltic area. 

For the Allies the creation of such a 
front would: (1) cut off Germany’s sup- 
plies of Swedish ore; (2) give them 
Svedish and Norwegian bases within easy 
Lombing range of the industrial north of 
Germany and Leningrad; (3) open the 
Baliic Sea at least to Allied light warships 
operating from Swedish bases. But it would 
also raise a new front on which Germany 
could use her superior striking power and, 
in order to reinforce the relatively weak 
Swedish and Norwegian Armies, the Allies 
would have to send them not only vast 
supplies of material but a powerful ex- 
peditionary force as well. 
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Mine fields lengthen the Allied supply route to Finland 


The Flying Finns 
They Roll Back Invading Reds 
in Routs of Historic Stature 


Winter campaigns conducted far from 
supply bases have always been among the 
most costly of military operations, even 
for distinguished generals. Hannibal lost 56 
per cent of his 59,000 men crossing the 
Alps; 92 per cent of Napoleon’s troops fell 
in the Russian snows in the 1812 retreat. 
And these were the best armies and gener- 
als of their times. 

By last week it was evident that in the 
war with Finland the Soviets, certainly not 
distinguished by any great generalship so 
far, had at least fully lived up to illus- 
trious precedent in the classic proportions 
of their losses. The most severe of the Rus- 
sian setbacks was at Lake Kianta, in the 
narrow waist of Finland, where the Finns 
had wiped out the half-frozen 163rd Red 
Army Division (Newsweek, Jan. 8) . 

Finnish reports which filled in previous 
sketchy accounts of this action last week 
revealed that as early as Dec. 9 the Finns 
had begun to harry Russian supply lines. 
By Dec. 13 swift-moving detachments had 
worked around to the rear as well as bat- 
tle flanks of the Red column, which by 


that time was suffering from cold, hunger, 
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end the demoralization of trying to catch 
2 foe it could neither catch nor see. And 
by Dec. 31 the Finnish modernization of 
Indian tactics (see War Week) had wiped 
out or scattered the entire division of 18,- 
099 men. 

Along other sectors where the front was 
open and adaptable to swift dashes on 
skis or ambush in the dense forests, the 
Finns claimed similar successes on a smaller 
scale. One of the most significant drove 
a Russian column advancing on the north- 
central front (above Lake Kianta) back to 
the town of Salla, only a few miles from 
the Soviet frontier. And this week the 
Finns announced they had duplicated their 
Lake Kianta performance by destroying 
the Soviet 44th division a little to the 
south near Suomussalmi. 

Before that, a three-day blizzard gave 
the Finns a needed rest and added to the 
discomfort of the Russians. For, though 
many of the Red Army troops in these 
actions wore gloves and regulation over- 
coats—in contrast with the miserably 
clad levies seen earlier—they still were 
nothing like so warmly dressed as the 
Finns. The Finnish troops fighting this 
war of movement—unsheltered by trenches 
such as their comrades had in the Man- 
nerheim Line—supplemented their regular 
uniforms with ski pants, deerskin boots, 
blankets wrapped kilt-like around their 
waists, long bearskin coats, and over all 
the white parkas which served both as 
windbreakers and for camouflage against 
the snow. 

A similar contrast showed in the handling 
of war news. The Russians were mainly 
interested in home consumption. Day 
after day the Soviet communiqués merely 
said that “nothing of importance” had 
happened. Correspondents could not leave 
Moscow and the censors dealt heavily 
with such stuff as could be sent. On the 
other hand, the Finns published long 
communiqués every day. Many crack 
American, British, and Scandinavian cor- 
respondents had been transferred from the 
lethargic Rhine front. The Finns saw that 
they got around with unusual freedom— 
and the more gruesome evidences of Rus- 
sian defeat they could be shown, the 
better. 

From Helsink: at the week’s end, 
NEWSWEEK’S correspondent summarized 
the situation: “It is now possible to say 
that the northern front is safe for the win- 
ter. The present Salla battle is of great 
importance. If the Russians lose they'll be 
back at the Soviet border. The Red Army 
has been shown decisively not fitted for 
this type of warfare. 

“Russian bombing is poor because snow 
makes flying difficult and provides perfect 
camouflage for buildings. From a plane a 
snow-white roof looks like an open field. 
Landmarks are very hard to pick up 
in this country of wild forests, frozen 
lakes, and fields with a few scattered 
towns.” 


When British warships shot down a German plane at sea 


Gas-Bag Sentries 


The original purpose of Britain’s “bal- 
loon barrage” was to protect vital points 
of big cities from Nazi bombing planes. 
Ten squadrons of about 50 balloons each 
guard London, and 37 more squadrons pro- 
tect Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and other centers. Total personnel is more 
than 40,000, with twenty men for each bal- 
loon. The balloons cost $5,000 each. 

Unlike the first such barrage used by 
the British in London in 1918—“aprons” 
of weighted wires dangling from horizontal 
cables suspended between balloons—the 
new gas bags are sent up in clusters and 
such small destructive power as they have 
comes from their own fine-spun steel 
cables. 

So far the only casualty has been a 
civilian plane which crashed into the Lon- 
don barrage on Nov. 21, killing both oc- 
cupants. The real purpose of the barrage, 
however, is to make enemy pilots nervous 
and force them to fly high. High-altitude 
planes are easier for anti-aircraft guns to 
reach. And because of this usefulness, units 
of the balloon barrage were hurried 
from cities to the sea front last week (see 
cover) . 

Nazi raiders on sea bases in Scotland 
have done a good deal of dive bombing, so 
balloon squadrons were sent to the Firth 
of Forth. But their main use on the sea 
front was in the Thames estuary and at 
the mouths of other rivers. These were the 
areas where German planes had been 
swooping down to within a few feet of the 
water to lay mines. Much of the mine lay- 
ing was done at night. The British hoped 
that the presence of the balloons would 
make the risks of mine laying by planes 
too great for Germany to keep it up. 
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Transfer of barrages to sea was not a 
difficult operation. Since each balloon cable 
is attached to winches on a truck, the 
squadrons are highly mobile. The trucks 
were put aboard barges or ships which then 
anchored along the mine-threatened port 
channels. 





Cannons in the Air 


On the sea front last week, the only 
losses reported were three British ships, 
of 14,074 tons, one French vessel of 6,419 
tons, and three neutral ships of 8,918 tons. 
But aerial warfare was renewed. The Brit- 
ish claimed to have brought down three 
German planes and admitted the loss of 
two out of three Vickers-Wellington heavy 
bombers which encountered twelve of the 
new Messerschmitt-110 pursuit ships while 
carrying out a “security patrol” in Helgo- 
land Bight. The Nazis said all three British 
planes were destroyed, with no German 
casualties. 

This skirmish emphasized two new 
phases of the aerial war: first, that radio 
warnings of the approach of British air- 
craft is now being given by small German 
naval ships, sometimes rigged out as fishing 
smacks, stationed on the western fringe of 
the Bight; second, that the Nazis have 4 
highly effective counterweapon in the Mes- 
serschmitt-110. These twin-engined pursuit 
ships, first used in the big air battle over 
Helgoland on Dec. 14, have a top speed of 
379 miles an hour at 16,400 feet and 
mount two small cannon, able to fire 20- 
to 23-millimeter shells, over ranges of 1,000 
yards or more, as well as four synchro 
nized machine guns. 

But if no quarter was given or expected 
in combat, one incident showed that Ger- 
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mans and Britons can still be friends after 
a battle. On Jan. 3, the British cruisers 
Ajax and Achilles, victors over the Nazi 

ket battleship Admiral Graf Spee in the 
Dec. 13 battle off Uruguay, put in for re- 
fueling and reprovisioning at Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires respectively. 

Uruguayans gave a tumultuous welcome 
to the Ajax’ crew and their commander, 
Rear Admiral Sir Henry Harwood. And at 
Buenos Aires, where the Graf Spee’s crew 
is interned, Argentineans looked on with 
amazement as the interned Germans 
fraternized freely and amiably with men 
from the Achilles in Buenos Aires beer 
parlors. 





Enlisted Ships 


To sustain 47,500,000 citizens and a 
yoracious war machine, Britain must im- 
port at least two-thirds of her foodstuffs 
and the great bulk of her raw materials. 
Every ounce of it comes by sea. And be- 
sides the necessity of providing convoys, 
the government must also face the fact 
that war puts a big premium on shipping 
charges. 

Early in the war, in order to ensure the 
immediate availability of ships necessary 
for vital cargoes, the British requisitioned 
vessels to bring grain shipments across the 
North Atlantic. Later they commandeered 
ships needed for grain, oil, sugar, iron ore 
and other essential goods. 

And on Jan. 4, Sir John Gilmour,* 
Minister of Shipping, carried out the final 
step in this policy by announcing that all 
deep-sea ships of the United Kingdom 
and its colonies would be liable for re- 
quisition beginning on Feb. 1. That meant 
that about 5,000 United Kingdom and 





*So far as the records show, Sir John Gil- 
mour has no knowledge whatever of shipping. 
When his new assignment was announced, one 
journal remarked that it was the most astonish- 
ing appointment since the Emperor . Caligula 
made his horse a member of the Roman Senate. 
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200 colonial ships would come under the 
commandeering edict. About 1,000 vessels 
owned in India and the self-governing 
dominions would still operate under ordi- 
nary chartering methods. 

Under the requisitioning system, which 
Britain did not introduce in the last war 
until 1917, the government takes over the 
vessels as needed on a monthly hire basis, 
and assumes responsibility for cargoes to 
be loaded, routes to be followed, the de- 
fense of the ships, and any losses or dam- 
age. The shipowners, however, continue to 
provide the personnel to operate the ves- 
sels. 

Besides enabling the government to 
avoid high British shipping charges, this 
step would offset steep boosts in neutral 
shipping tariffs. An example of this kind 
of wartime “profiteering” appeared in the 
British press last month: a neutral ship of 
8,000 tons, bought for about $45,000 be- 
fore war broke out and engaged in carry- 
ing 380,000 cubic feet of cotton from the 
United States to Britain, obtained a rate 
of 42 cents a cubic foot, totaling $159,600. 
Expenses were only $52,390, leaving a 
profit of $107,210. 





Battle of the M.P.’s 


In the frigid trenches and fortifications 
of the western front, last week was one of 
the most uneventful since the start of the 
war. In London, however, 10,000 Canadi- 
ans—the first division which arrived in 
Britain on Dec. 17—fought the First Bat- 
tle of the M. P.’s. 

Released from their country barracks for 
their first leave in the big city the dominion 
warriors—clad in the unmilitary, sloppy 
new battle dress—took over the town. 
From busy Oxford Circus to staid White- 
hall they ranged in jubilant groups singing 
the “Beer Barrel Polka.” The stuffy little 
night clubs of Soho did a gold-rush busi- 
ness. Everybody had a great time but the 
military police. 
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Chesty Neutrals 


Dutch and Rumanian Blasts 
Sound Big but Mean Little 


On Jan. 6 the government press service 
in the Netherlands—which has feared a 
German invasion ever since the war began 
—put out a bold statement: “Each vio- 
lator of Dutch territory will be met with 
the most severe power of our weapons.” 

On Jan. 6 also, at Chisinau, Bessarabian 
capital, King Carol of Rumania looked 
across the Dniester River toward Soviet 
Russia and declared his people were “ready 
to die together” to guard their borders. 

The day these statements were made in 
Holland and Rumania, Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, and 
Count Stefan Csaky, his Hungarian count- 
erpart, were conferring at Venice. The 
two Counts ended their talks next day. 
The result was apparently so important 
that Csaky hurried back to Budapest in- 
stead of going to the Italian Riviera for 
his health as planned. 

It was reported that Ciano had advised 
Csaky to go slow in pressing Hungary’s 
claim for Transylvania and that Italy and 
Hungary had signed an agreement to re- 
sist any Russian drive into the Balkans. 
Some Italian informants said that Italy 
would send military instructors to Hun- 
gary—although that would be a -move 
more likely to flatter the vanity of the 
Italians than of the Magyars, who al- 
ready consider themselves warriors su- 
perior to everybody. 


Significance 





This outburst of defiance by threatened 
neutrals amounted to saying that, if the 
war is to develop a new flank, each hoped 
it would be somewhere else. Holland’s dec- 
laration may have had an additional in- 
spiration, in that the waterways are now 
freezing, making the country’s protection 
by flooding impossible. 

Such brave utterances as those of King 
Carol and the Dutch, and such maneuvers 
as the Italo-Hungarian, get big headlines 
only in the United States. Everybody in 
Europe knows that none of these small 
neutrals could do any more than disap- 
pear heroically once either side in the war 
decided they would be a convenient bs:t- 
tle ground. 

The Italo-Hungarian conference indi- 
cated that Hungary feels the danger of 
being engulfed in any joint Russo-Ger- 
man move in the Balkans. Italy might be 
a willing collaborator in any move to 
check Russian gains in that region. How- 
ever, Hungary’s fate in this game of un- 
leashed force depends less on any modify- 
ing influence the Duce may exert on Hit- 
ler than on the fact that Hitler and Stalin, 
being occupied elsewhere, haven’t yet 
agreed to extend their aggression to the 
Balkans. 
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‘Indian Fighting’ on the Finnish Fronts 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


As the Russian defeats on the Finn- 
ish fronts pile up, enough details are 
emerging to make possible an analysis of 
the basic causes for these military routs. 

Occurring on four battle fronts—in the 
Petsamo, Salla, Suomussalmi, and Suojarvi 
zones (War Week, Jan. 1)—the Russian 
disasters seem to have been brought about 
directly by the encircling maneuvers of the 
Finnish troops. Hence the invaders fell 
victim to one of the oldest principles in 
warfare, for this form of strategy is not 
only stressed in the doctrines of the great 
masters of the art of war but was largely 
responsible for the successes of the Amer- 
ican Indians in their long years of fighting 
against the encroachments of the white 
man. 

The encircling maneuver must not be 
confused with the flank attack, which is 
directed against the right or left of an 
enemy’s formation or position. The latter 
form of attack is generally made parallel 
or oblique to the enemy’s line and is usu- 
ally a development of battle and therefore 
is tactical in character. The encircling 
movement, on the other hand, is generally 
based upon a march designed to bring the 
advancing troops to the enemy’s position 
for making a flank attack, to cut off his 
column, or to force him into an action to 
his disadvantage. The success of the 
movement requires a thorough knowledge 
of the country and an approach that will 
surprise the enemy. 

While the advantages of the encircling 
movement have been recognized for cen- 
turies, much is required of leadership be- 
fore it can succeed—audacity, courage, and 
a touch of military genius. Napoleon cov- 


ered the basic principle of the maneuver in 
his maxim: “A rapid march augments the 
morale of an army and increases its means 
of victory.” Other great leaders have em- 
phasized the doctrine which underlies 
the tactical phase of the maneuver in 
advising: “Attack the enemy unexpected- 
ly, take him off his guard, surprise him, 
let him feel the thunder before he sees 
the flash.” 

But the Russian defeats were probably 
intensified by lack of appreciation of the 
principle concerning communications, as 
voiced by military leaders, and which may 
be stated briefly: “To direct operations 
without secure communications is to com- 
mit a fault which always gives birth to a 
second. Every army that acts from a dis- 
tant base and is not careful to keep the 
line of communication open marches upon 
a precipice. It is doomed to ruin.” 

The Indian fighting methods of the 
Finnish troops were not unlike those em- 
ployed by the North American Indians in 
their encircling maneuvers. The movement 
of small bodies of “ski cavalry” over differ- 
ent snow-trail routes for action at a pre- 
determined assembly point is a counter- 
part of the basic principle of the red man’s 

: “Seatter to march, assemble to 


The watchword of the Indian was: “Sur- 
prise, but never be surprised.” He may not 
have been disciplined as we know the term, 
but he responded to leadership that drilled 
and maneuvered him into circle and square 
formations. The Finnish and Indian tac- 
tics on meeting a hostile force seem iden- 
tical—drive in the advance guard, then 
rush around the enemy, encircling him, 
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taking whatever cover is available—tree, 
foliage, or ground. 

One principle of the Indian technique, as 
related years ago by Col. James Smith, a 
prisoner of the red men for some five years, 
was “to muddle the enemy before he closed 
in on him.” These were the tactics, says 
Colonel Smith, employed in defeating the 
British General Braddock in 1755, when 
the British lost 100 men to the Indians’ 
one. History recalls similar disasters to our 
troops, notably the Custer massacre jy 
1876, when the entire command was sur- 
rounded and destroyed. 

As the Indian’s fighting methods re- 
quired all possible information of the 
enemy before the attack, the red man be- 
came famous for scouting. He paid grezt 
attention in concealing his marching foot- 
prints and showed unusual cleverness jn 
creating blind trails by carrying his tracks 
to the water’s edge, where they were lost. 

Backwalking in the snow, and swimming 
under a floating log to which he was at- 
tached—head and foot—by a vine, were 
some of the red man’s devices for conceal- 
ing his movements. He was exceptionally 
adept in signaling visually and with sound. 
The Finn is likewise renowned for his 
scouting. Darting with skis and dogs over 
the vast snow wastes he knows so well, he 
has become a veritable torment to the 
Russian invader. 

In encircling the Russian columns, the 
Finns have chosen the time and place of 
combat. So it was with the Indians, who 
always maneuvered for this advantage. 
When it was not on their side they sought 
retirement—not through cowardice but in 
keeping with their mode of warfare. 
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‘Indian War’: White barricades, white garments—the Finns take every advantage of their snowy fronts 
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The Strategy Behind the War at Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Aa important news item from Lon- 
don is headlined: “Allies Discuss Scandi- 
navian War; Ready to Fight to Protect 
Flank.” An equally important item from 
Berlin says: “Nordic States Informed They 
Are in Danger of Being Battlefields.” The 
significance of both lies in their timing 
and in the trend of thought of the Allied 
and German High Commands. 

In the last war the Central Powers, 
with few political preliminaries, considered 
themselves strong enough to launch a 
quick military offensive on the western 
front. They were not successful, and a 
stalemate followed until the Allies broke 
the deadlock there. 

The present war strategy differs. It 
started with a blitzkrieg in the political 
field. Initially it succeeded. When trans- 
ferred to the military field, results were 
not so good. Quick military victory was 
had in Poland—at the expense of political 
defeat. France and England entered the 
war. Germany now must find a strong 
friend. Italy is neutral. Russia was the 
answer. 

Russia started a blitzkrieg against Fin- 
land, under the limited objective of her 
own aims. Unlike Germany in Poland, she 
has had no luck to date, but—whatever 
the ultimate aims of Russia and Germany 
—the Allies cannot permit the entire 
Scandinavian peninsula to be dominated 
by hostile military power. A _ division 
of spoils, such as in Poland, is out. Here- 
in lies the importance of the London 
news. Nevertheless, the key to the final 
military decision still lies on the western 
front. 

At sea, the strategy differs. The first at- 


Sea War: German midget subs ply the Baltic; Britons launch torpedoes from the air 


tempt of superior sea power must be in the 
economic field. If it can force an inferior 
fleet to fight, it is in position to coordinate 
its actions with military effort. Its pres- 
sure, however, lies in the economic field. 
In the last war, the German Fleet at- 
tempted to break the blockade. Jutland 
was the result. After that unsuccessful ef- 
fort, Germany was forced to continue 
secondary sea operations, conducted with 
raiders, submarines, and mines. 

In this war, owing to marked fleet in- 
feriority, Germany was forced into second- 
ary sea operations. Of course, she has 
strong air power. Its value lies in numbers 
and excellence of material and personnel. 
But fuel supply is its weakness, and so far 
Germany’s use of this arm has been con- 
centrated on a sea effort against the eco- 
nomic blockade. 

A reasonable assumption now is that 
Germany’s main offensive will continue 
against Britain’s sea power. Extension of 
the war to a Scandinavian front might 
force Germany to change this strategy. 

More routine naval news of the week 
concerns Britain’s protective mine bar- 
rage, Germany’s building of midget U- 
boats, increased flight ability of new Ger- 
man pursuit planes soaring over the North 
Sea, and the new type of air armament, 
the 20-millimeter cannon. 

The 500-mile mine field from the Ork- 
neys to the Straits of Dover is intended as 
a protective screen to guard Britain’s 
coastal shipping—and vessels plying to 
her ports—from the mines, torpedoes, and 
guns of German submarines. Against sur- 
face and sub-sea craft, it should afford pro- 
tection. Likewise, it is a blow to the midg- 
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et submarine, for it forces this craft to 
restrict its operations largely to the en- 
trances and exits of the barrage. As other 
defenses the British also have “mosquito” 
boats carrying depth bombs, and torpedo- 
carrying planes. 

For all those precautions, the U-boat is 
not the acute menace it was in the World 
War. Improved methods of detection and 
aerial spotting prevent the submarine from 
inflicting anywhere near the damage of 
1917-18. In taking toll of shipping, the mine 
is more deadly. It costs less, takes less time 
to construct, and carries a heavier ex- 
plosive charge than the torpedo. 

Though the protective mine barrage is 
effective against submarines and surface 
craft, it cannot stop aircraft from flying 
over it and mining the ship channel. The 
British are attempting to erect a barrier 
against this by erecting balloon barrages 
over menaced waters (see page 20), but 
this is scanty protection. The balloon is 
vulnerable from the air. Only constant 
mine sweeping will assure reasonable se- 
curity. The unspectacular sweeper still 
remains one of Britain’s most effective de- 
fenses. 

New aerial developments—greater range 
of pursuit planes accompanying bombers 
and the use of machine cannon—seem to 
forecast increased aviation activity over 
the seas, even though a catch lies in the 
none-too-ample fuel supply. The Germans 
have had a sour turn of luck with two 
great weapons in their sea offensive— 
the pocket battleship, as witness the loss 
of the Graf Spee, and the submarine, as 
witness the increasing toll—but the great 
air fleet remains, 
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Home From the Reich 
The Hon. Unity Valkyrie Etc. 


Returns to Britain in Daze 


The tongues of rumor—substantiated by 
myriad photographs—have linked the 
bachelor Adolf Hitler with many women— 
most of them, incidentally, connected with 
the arts. They have included Frau Wini- 
fred Wagner, widow of the composer’s son 
Siegfried; Marguerite Slezak, opera singer; 
Leni Riefenstah] and Pola Negri, screen 
stars. Last year two young American 
dancers, Marion Daniels and Miriam 
Verne, both 19, caught his roving eye. 

These associations have not been with- 
out a somber side. For two of his lady 
friends, Renate Mueller, actress, and Grete 
Raubal, his niece, committed suicide. And 
Eva (Evi) Helen Braun, the young Ba- 
varian girl who, according to current gos- 
sip, is now installed in the great new Chan- 
cellery in the Wilhelmstrasse as Hitler’s 
reigning favorite, is once said to have at- 
tempted it. 


‘Nordic Beauty’ 


Just after the war started rumor added 
a fourth to the list of the Fiihrer’s women 
friends who had either killed themselves or 
tried to—the Hon. Unity Valkyrie Free- 
man-Mitford, 25-year-old daughter of the 


British Lord Redesdale.* 





*The London Daily Herald said that Unity 
Mitford had not attempted to commit suicide, 
but had been shot by Gestapo agents for fear 
she would reveal secrets told her by Hitler. 
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Unity is one of six sisters. She and two 
of the others are famous for the way they 
have mixed politics and heart interest. An 
older sister, Diana, is the wife of Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, British Fascist leader. A 
younger sister, Jessica, developed Com- 
munist sympathies and against the wishes 
of her parents ran away to Spain with Es- 
mond Romilly, Winston Churchill’s 
nephew, who had joined the International 
Brigade. She and her husband are now 
working in a Miami, Fla., café. 

The story goes that Hitler was struck 
by the “perfect Nordic beauty” of Unity 
and her sister Diana when he saw them 
at a Munich café in 1934. He had them 
brought to his table. Ever since then 
Unity has spent most of her time in Ger- 
many. Hitler became her idol. She went 
to all the big Nazi festivals, was in Co- 
logne in 1936 for the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland and in Vienna in 1938 to see 
her hero march in after Anschluss. She 
turned up in Prague the same year during 
the Czech crisis, flaunting a swastika which 
Hitler had given her. That was his second 
gift of a party emblem, as an angry crowd 
took the first one away when she pro- 
vocatively wore it to a Save Loyalist Spain 
rally in Hyde Park, London. 

When the war broke out, Unity was in 
Germany. She had tried to become a Ger- 
man citizen. In October she was reported 
ill in Munich. The London Daily Mail 
said she had taken an overdose of veronal 
after a bitter quarrel with Hitler. Other 
reports said she had shot herself, and two 
London papers reported her death. 

Last week Unity was brought home 


Pictures Inc. Radiophoto 


Unity Freeman-Mitford met by her father, Lord Redesdale 
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from the Reich. Her mother and sister 
Deborah met her at the Swiss frontier. 
The British authorities took extraordinary 
precautions to prevent a hostile demon. 
stration when a Channel steamer landed 
her at Folkestone the night of Jan. 3 
Steel-helmeted and _ bayoneted troops 
and police kept the crowd away from the 
dock while three R.A.F. planes circled 
overhead. 

Cameramen were threatened with ar- 
rest if they violated the blackout by tak- 
ing flashlight pictures. However, they got 
their chance later, when the ambulance 
broke a spring and had to return to Folke- 
stone. 

Unity wore a scarf and some observers 
thought they saw a bandage underneath, 
backing up reports of a bullet wound in 
the neck. Although able to walk with her 
father’s support, she was haggard and 
seemed in a daze. Her father said that her 
memory had been so affected she did not 
even know there was a war. Lord Redes- 
dale told reporters that he had been o’- 
fered the equivalent of $20,000 for his 
daughter’s story, but wouldn’t tell it for 
$100,000. 





Food by Ticket 


In the last war, Germany distributed 
bread tickets in early 1915, Britain started 
rationing in 1917, and between those dates 
virtually every European nation, whether 
belligerent or neutral, began regulating 
its consumption of foodstuffs. Each one 
worked out its system by trial and error 
after shortages had become acute. The re- 
sult was hardship and confusion. 

The outbreak of the present war found 
carefully planned schemes ready to go in- 
to effect in the hope of forestalling the de- 
velopment of similar situations, as well as 
to alleviate them when they do arise. Ger- 
mans received their ration cards five days 
before the invasion of Poland. Though for 
months before that the nation had suf- 
fered from a chronic shortage of meat, but- 
ter, lard, coffee, wheat, sugar, eggs, and 
fresh fruits, the rationing system further 
reduced consumption of meat and _ but- 
ter by nearly one-half and that of 
other edible fats and oils by about one- 
fourth. 

Aside from game and fish, which are re- 
stricted by supply, the only “free” foods 
are skimmed milk, fruit, and fresh vege- 
tables, and last week it was announced 
that the government was planning to put 
them, also, under the rationing system. 
In addition, Germany rations clothing— 
the only nation to do so thus far. 

Britain’s ration cards, distributed last 
November, were held in abeyance until 
Monday of this week. Sugar, ham, butter, 
and bacon were the first restricted items, 
sugar to 34 pound a person per week, and 
the latter 3 to 4 ounces of each. But two 
of these will be replaced by substitutes 
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WIFT, sudden danger that strikes 
without warning! Your heart 
stands still at the sound of a blowout 
... because you know how many cars 
have been wrecked...how many men, 
women and children have been killed 
or crippled because of blowouts! 


Yet you run this awful risk every 
time you or yours ride in a car with- 
out blowout protection such as 
Goodyear LifeGuards give! 


You can’t prevent blowouts .. . o 
tire is blowout-proof! But you can 
make blowouts perfectly harmless by 
replacing the conventional tubes in 
your tires with LifeGuards. 


Get LifeGuard protection now. 
Insist upon it when you’re buying a 
new Car. 

Many owners tell us that LifeGuards 
cost no more per mile than ordinary 
tubes. Ask your Goodyear or your 
new car dealer about their astonishing 
length of life... how LifeGuards give 
you more miles out of tires with safety 
...the ease with which you can trans- 
fer them from one car to another... 
and the Easy-Pay Plan! 


Stop gambling with your personal 
safety and the safety of your loved 
ones. Have your car equipped today 
with Goodyear LifeGuards! 


For Complete Motoring Safety...4-W heel Brakes... All-Steel Body...Safety Glass...and 
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LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 


CASING FAILS! 
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~ TUBE BLOWS! 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 

















Pag Me? 


Germany Calls Up Its Four-Footed Soldiers 


European photos 


Off for a day of training canine heroes 


Ordeal by fire: dogs getting used to shot and shell 


Heroes: For centuries, dogs have faithfully followed their masters 11/0 
battle and even died in the line of duty. In the World War, they wer 
trained to carry dispatches, do first aid, patrol, and other valuable wor’ 
often under fire and in gas attacks, going where soldiers were unable 
penetrate. Germany, like other countries, has again mobilized its fo: 
ae footed battalions, teaching them their tasks by means of their keen se? 
LP.c. photos Of smell. Sometimes the dogs take along carrier pigeons as an adjunct to 
... this one a cylinder message the service for sending messages farthe: on. 
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known by the synthetic names of “macon” 
—cured mutton, pinch hitting for bacon— 
and “nutter,” or the poorer “national but- 
ter” instead of the richer Danish butter to 
which Britons are accustomed. 

Two warring nations which profit from 
high degrees of agricultural self-sufficiency 
are still eating unrestrictedly. The only 
important shortage in France so far is cof- 
fee, and this week even it is plentiful, 
thanks to 4,000 tons seized from a German 
freighter on the way home from Brazil. 
In Finland, nothing is so far forbidden ex- 
cept smérgasbord, the lavish layout of hors 
d’oeuvres which is the favorite of all 
Scandinavians. Other foods are still ade- 
quate. 

Most of Europe’s neutrals either have or 
are preparing for some degree of rationing. 
Italy announced last week that food cards 
will be distributed by Jan 15 as a precau- 
tionary measure, but coffee, which has been 
entirely prohibited since the beginning of 
the war, will be available again in limited 
amounts. 

The Yugoslav Government also prepared 
to start rationing, while Switzerland is- 
sued cards for a two months’ food supply 
and urged the people to buy it up at once. 
Hungary already rations flour, oil, but- 
ter, cooking fats, and sugar. Bulgaria has 
rationing and three meatless days a week. 
Iceland rations cereals, bread, sugar, and 
coffee. Denmark, the Netherlands, Esto- 
nia, and Latvia ration sugar. 





Two Wangs 


The British Dicker With One 
the Japanese Sew up the Other 


The Wangs, several million strong, are 
the Smiths of China; and several hundred 
are noted enough to be in the Chinese 
Who’s Who. But two are outstanding. 


Chiang’s Wang 

One of them—the excessively shy Wang 
Chung-hui—went to Yale, studied law, 
served on the Hague Court, and now is 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Foreign 
Minister. Last week Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, British Ambassador to China, flew 
from Hong Kong to Chungking, the pro- 
visional Chinese capital, for talks with 
him. The subjects were officially described 
as currency and other questions of com- 
mon concern, 

However, Japanese spokesmen in To- 
kyo had another version of these conver- 
sations in far-off Chungking: that the 
teal purpose behind the British diplo- 
mat’s trip was to get the Generalissimo’s 
blessing for a peace plan as part of a gen- 
eral Anglo-Japanese deal in the Orient. 
The Chinese denied this. But it was pleas- 
ant to the Japanese to propagandize the 
British Ambassador’s journey as a peace 
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War in the East: Japanese penetration and Chinese supply routes 


mission, since at that moment they were 
finally about to establish “peace” in the 
conquered section of China (see map). 


Rebel Wang 


For their peace, the Japanese were deal- 
ing with another Wang—unquestionably 
the most powerful bearer of that name at 
the moment. He is Wang Ching-wei, a 
handsome, slight man in his 50s who looks 
years younger and writes poetry. 

This Wang began a checkered political 
career as a rebel, and a rebel he has re- 
mained. In 1910 he was jailed for plot- 
ting against the Manchu dynasty. The 
1911 revolution restored his freedom, Sun 
Yat-sen picked him as his political suc- 
cessor. But—until the Japanese offered 
him a hand up—he had never climbed 
higher than the Premiership under Chiang 
Kai-shek. He had many rifts with Chiang, 
and walked out on the Generalissimo in 
December 1938, fleeing the country. 

Today he is slated to head a new cen- 
tral Japanese puppet government for the 
occupied territories of China. Its mission 
will be to try to settle the long and costly 
“China incident” once and for all. 

For six months Wang Ching-wei has 
been negotiating with the men who pull 
the strings. On Jan. 4 Japanese officials 
flew from Changhai to Tokyo with the 
draft of a tentative agreement. From 
what leaked out it appeared that the pup- 
pet had insisted on having a say of his 
own about the strings. The long delay in 
the negotiations was attributed to Wang’s 
stubborn refusal to head a Central Chi- 
nese Government unless the Japanese 
lived up to pledges to respect China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and independence. In 
addition, Wang had held out against 


Japanese political and military advisers 
for his government, accepting economic 
advisers only. And the agreement further 
called for the eventual withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from China. 

Wang had thus wrung many conces- 
sions from the powerful army clique. A 
War Office communiqué reported com- 
plete agreement over the terms at a con- 
ference with War Minister Gen. Shunroku 
Hata on Jan. 5, and next day the China 
Affairs Board also endorsed them. 

The next move will come at a confer- 
ence at Tsingtao between Wang Ching- 
wei and the heads of the already existing 
Peiping and Nanking puppet regimes, 
which apparently are to be merged with 
Wang’s new central government. Then 
Wang’s first act will be to make “peace” 
with Japan. 


Moscow-Tokyo ‘Axis’ 

The deal with Wang Ching-wei was not 
the only one made by Tokyo last week. 
Another was an undeniably far-reaching 
agreement between Japan and Soviet 
Russia to end their frequently recurring 
border disputes by establishing two com- 
missions to fix all common frontiers. (An- 
other commission already is dealing exclu- 
sively with the Outer Mongolian—Man- 
chukuan border, where conflict raged last 
summer.) 

Moscow also renewed for another year 
the Japanese fishing rights off Russian 
Kamchatka and promised a new long- 
term convention this year to eliminate the 
irksome annual renewals. On its side, To- 
kyo finally made good on Manchukuo’s 
debt for the Russian-built Chinese East- 
ern Railway. The Japanese Industrial 
Bank gave Constantin Smetanin, Soviet 
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Berliner Tilustrirte Zeitung 


Dress by Points: German ration cards of 100 ‘points’ for clothing 


purchases are a favorite subject with Nazi cartoonists. In this one the 
woman asks the caller not to come in, as she only has on 26 points. 





Ambassador, a final installment check for 
5,809,565.81 yen (about $1,363,000), at 
least two-thirds of which is to be spent on 
Manchukuan goods. 

At the same time, however, the Soviet 
was continuing its aid to Japan’s enemy, 
China. On Jan. 5 the Presidium (execu- 
tive committee) of the Russian council of 
Soviets ratified the Russo-Chinese trade 
treaty, concluded at Moscow last June. 
But in China more trouble was reported 
between the Chinese Communists and the 
regular soldiers. Gen. Chu Teh, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Communists 
Eighth Route Army, complained to 
Chungking that his men had been at- 
tacked in the rear by the Generalissimo’s 
men while fighting the Japanese in East- 
ern Kansu Province. These clashes had 
been going on for three weeks. 


Significance 


Japan’s mounting bill for the “China 
incident” is nearing the $3,000,000,000 
mark. General Hata last week listed the 
Japanese dead as 70,000, and a Chinese 
estimate was more than eight times higher. 
High prices and a shortage of food have 
made the people thoroughly disgruntled. 

So are many Japanese politicians dis- 
gruntled. A fortnight ago a majority of 
the Diet—which reassembles on Jan. 21— 
demanded the resignation of Premier Gen. 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, becomes the third Baltic state to 
yield naval and air bases to the US.S.R. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s gov- 
ernment” for Finland. This creates a “civil 
war” and opens Finland to outside aid. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports 
goes into effect. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. 

Dec. 20—Capt. Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mander of the Graf Spee, commits suicide 
at Buenos Aires. 

Dec. 28—Pope Pius XII visits King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel at Quirinal Palace where 
they discuss Italy’s role in peace efforts. 

Jan. 5—Leslie Hore-Belisha is replaced as 
British War Minister by Oliver Stanley, 
arousing the most serious public criticism of 
the Chamberlain government since the war 
8 








Nobuyuki Abe. He has held office only 
since August, when the Hiranuma goy- 
ernment was forced out following the Ger- 
man-Soviet pact. Abe refused to resign, 
His trump card was to be Wang’s central 
puppet government for occupied China, 
That is now almost a fait accompli, and 
when such a government finally begins to 
function in the occupied territory Japan 
will have turned a dangerous corner in the 
“China incident.” 

However, last week’s agreement with 
Wang was something of a Pyrrhic victory, 
judging from the concessions he forced. It 
raised Japanese hopes that peace is on the 
way, but the decisive military victory 
needed to crush Chiang has yet to be 
achieved. Nor will the agreements with 
Moscow do a great deal to clear up Japan’s 
confused international position. so long 
as they fall short of stopping Soviet aid to 
China. 





Side Lights of the War 


Daylight saving time, which had been 
held over in Britain from summer until the 
middle of November, will be resumed again 
the middle of next month. This will give 
an extra hour of daylight for work and is 
expected to be an antidote to the nation’s 
“blackout blues.” 


{ It is costing Great Britain and France 
approximately $19,700 apiece a month to 
keep their crack liners, the Queen Mary 
and the Normandie, at their New York 
piers. The money goes for the pier rent, 
crew wages and food, and fuel for heat and 
electricity. 


{ Among Britain’s war sufferers are carto- 
philists—collectors of picture cards con- 
tained in cigarette packages which have 
been banned for the remainder of the war 
because of the need to conserve paper. 
England has more than 12,000 cartophilists 
and they take their hobby seriously. An 
authentic early series, in good condition, 
has brought as much as $600. 


Among recruits to the German Army 
have been most of the actors in the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play whose 1940 per- 
formance was called off because of the 
war (Newsweek, Dec. 18). Their long 
hair and beards, which were growing in 
preparation for the play, have given way to 
military haircuts. One actor still at his 
peacetime occupation of wood carving is 
Alois Lang, who portrays Christ. 


{ Not only are Germans forbidden to listen 
to foreign broadcasts, but, when they are 
in hotels or restaurants, must listen to the 
German news broadcasts which the pro- 
prietors are required to turn on regularly. 
An order to that effect was sent out by 
the German Travel Association, which ex- 
plained: “Recently it has happened that 
uncouth guests have talked loudly and 
unconcernedly during news broadcasts. 
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SCIENCE 


First Child-Cancer Ward 
Functioning in New York 


Cancer is usually considered a disease of 
older persons, but doctors are well aware 
of the too-seldom-emphasized fact that the 
ailment often strikes children. While about 
one in every three patients is between the 
ages of 50 and 70, the 1938 American can- 
cer toll of 146,395 deaths included 936 
youngsters under 14 years old—and prob- 
ably twice as many children had the dis- 
ease but didn’t die from it. 

Although there are more than 300 gen- 
eral cancer clinics throughout the United 
States, the Memorial Hospital for the 
Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases, 
New York, houses the country’s only child- 
cancer ward. Located on the third floor of 
the institution’s new $4,000,000 building 
(NEWSWEEK, June 26, 1939), the ward 
contains thirteen beds ranging up to adult 
size (as well as four cribs) and mainly 
serves children from low-income families. 

A visitor to Memorial’s “children’s cor- 
ner” would see a large, airy, and sunlit 
room, resembling a living room more than 
a ward. It contains curtains, furniture, a 
fireplace, and toys including everything 
from teddy bears to electric trains, all of 
which were purchased from a fund of 
about $1,500 raised under the direction of 





the American Contract Bridge League at a 
party last year. And last week hospital of- 
ficials announced plans to increase the 
ward’s already “de luxe” atmosphere. 
Among them, a door will be opened to a 
roof that will have swings, a merry-go- 
round, and other playground equipment 
for use in the summer. 


High Heels Hailed 


When Louis XIV invented the French 
heel, he not only added a little majesty 
to his unmajestic 5 foot 4; he also started 
a fashion that has had the ladies, and their 
doctors, at odds ever since. Those who 
wear high heels—usually the little girls— 
insist that their 214- to 234-inch stilts are 
both graceful and comfortable. Those who 
don’t—generally the big girls who need 
no extra height—contend that their flat 
heels feel better and are better for the 
health. 

Up to now, the big girls have had the 
doctors on their side, for most physicians 
claim that high heels, by disproportionate- 
ly shifting the weight onto the toes, pro- 
duce foot troubles as well as disorders in 
women’s innards. 

But at last the little women have found 
their champion. He is Dr. James Mennell 
of London, who indicates that ground 
grippers may just be making the best of 
their inability or disinclination to wear 
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high heels. And in a talk to the Royal 
Society of Medicine, reported in an issue 
of the British Medical Journal which 
reached the United States last week, he 
explained why high heels can be all right. 

As Dr. Mennell views it, the main 
problem is the elasticity of the calf mus- 
cles. If the long back ones—the triceps— 
get rigid—a high heel is not harmful; on 
the contrary it is better for the foot. This 
goes for men as well as women, for Dr. 
Mennell points out that “the low heel of 
1% to 34 inch on the men’s side might be 
as baneful for some men as a heel of 3 
inches or more for some women.” 

Dr. Mennell’s chief point was that the 
height of the heels should vary for dif- 
ferent persons; but he emphasized that 
only the most abnormal feet would require 
a heel more than 3 inches high. He also 
mentioned two other factors in shoe con- 
struction that help reduce foot troubles: 
(1) women’s shoes should have at least 
two straps to hold the heel in place; (2) 
since many persons’ feet don’t match, 
there should be pairs of shoes which have 
different sizes for the right and left foot. 





RADIO 


New Staticless Radio Test 


Points to Commercial Use 





When Ed Armstrong was a 22-year-old 
taking electrical engineering at Columbia 
University in 1912, his experimental fid- 
dling with vacuum tubes produced some- 
thing that astonished and gratified his pro- 
fessors: a regenerative circuit in radio that 
built up signal strength by feeding an im- 
pulse through the same tube over and over 
again. Two years later, with his diploma 
won and stowed away, Armstrong set out 
on the trail of static. 

From that day to this, Maj. Edwin H. 
Armstrong’s contributions to radio have 
been nothing short of amazing—among 
them the superheterodyne circuit, basis of 
most modern receivers. But it was not un- 
til last year that the Columbia electrical- 
engineering professor was able to announce 
that static was definitely licked (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 30, 1939). He had developed 
an entirely new system of radio broadcast- 
ing and reception: frequency modulation 
(FM)* as opposed to the standard practice 
of amplitude modulation. It required spe- 
cial receivers and transmitters, but, as so 
far used in ultra-short wave lengths which 
limit its range to 100 miles, reception was 
100 per cent clear. 

Last week, Armstrong high-lighted a 





*Radio waves in general have two funda- 
mental characteristics: frequency (number of 
vibrations per second) and amplitude (strength 
of signal). In frequency modulation, the am- 
plitude is constant, and the frequency is varied; 
whereas in the now-standard amplitude modu- 


lation, the frequency is constant and the . 


amplitude is varied. 


year of rapid progress in FM with an im- 
pressive demonstration. In Yonkers, N.Y., 
C. R. Runyon, a co-experimenter, sent out 
a program of music and speech over his 
experimental FM station. W2XMN, Arm- 
strong’s big station across the Hudson Riv- 
er in Alpine, N.J., picked it up and relayed 
it to WIXPW at Meriden, Conn., which in 
turn flashed it to W1XOJ at Paxton, Mass. 
From there, the program was broadcast to 
WI1XOY atop Mount Washington in New 
Hampshire, which reported reception “as 
clear as if next door.” From Mount Wash- 
ington, the signal was rebroadcast by a 
standard short-wave station to a Yankee 
Network receiving outpost in Winchester, 
Mass., which sent it by telephone wire to 
Boston and thence back to Yonkers. 
Significance 

Day by day, Armstrong’s new system is 
coming closer to commercial fruition. Gen- 
eral Electric, Stromberg Carlson, and 
others are producing FM sets, and experi- 
menters in the east—within range of pres- 
ent stations—are building their own. The 
Yankee Network is planning a high-pow- 
ered (50,000-watt) station in New York 
City; WHAM in Rochester and WOR in 
Newark have stations projected, while en- 
gineers of the three big national network 
companies are investigating its possibilities. 

Last week’s relay demonstration was 
particularly important because it pointed 
a way out of FM’s major difficulty: limi- 
tation of range (ultra-short waves are 
limited in range because they emanate in 
straight lines and leave the earth at the 
horizon instead of following its curvature) . 

But the demonstration had further sig- 
nificance: a relay by four ordinary radio 
stations—under adverse static conditions 
—is an impossible feat because the local 
static picked up by each receiver along the 
relay chain is rebroadcast, with a terrific 
“snowballing” of noise. So clear are the 
Armstrong system broadcasts that engi- 
neers already are envisaging the possibility 
of replacing the wires used to transmit pro- 
grams between network stations with a 
system of low-power, low-cost FM radio 
relay transmitters. 


* 


NEWSWEEK 


King of the Jook-Box 


A solemn, bespectacled young man of 28 
—he looks as if ready at any moment to 
give a lecture on integral calculus—is the 
latest newcomer to national fame in the 
field of swing music. He is Glenn Miller, a 
native of Clarinda, Iowa, hot and sweet 
on the trombone. And last week, after 
streaking past many a rival orchestra 
leader,* Miller glissandoed to first base on 
his slide instrument. His new program— 
under Chesterfield sponsorship—is a three- 
a-week series (fifteen minutes on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday evenings over 
a 98-station CBS hookup) that features 
Miller’s seventeen-piece band, including a 
saxophone quintet, the Andrews Sisters, 
Marion Hutton, and Ray Eberly. 

The zoom to fame of the tall and black- 
haired Miller is a shining example of a 
top-notch band leader who to a great ex- 
tent has been made at the drop of a nickel. 
It was the nickel-in-the-slot phonograph, 
colloquially known as the jook-box, that 
really put him across. Although he had 
several years’ background experience in 
the field—both as an adept arranger and 
trombonist for such maestros as Jimmy 
Dorsey, and Ben Pollack—his own band 
dates back to 1936. It began to catch on in 
September 1938 and then climbed a little 
more last spring and summer with engage- 
ments at the Meadowbrook (N.J.) and 
Glen Island (N.Y.) casinos—the latter the 
musical birthplace of Glen Gray, Ozzie 
Nelson, and the Dorsey brothers. 

Then Miller’s “Moonlight Serenade”—a 
composition that developed almost by 
chance from his warming-up trombone ex- 
ercises—suddenly began booming in the 
coin phonographs; it hit the best-seller list 
last April (in sheet-music form alone it sold 
30,000 copies) and made him the favorite 
Victor Bluebird performer. Since then his 
“In the Mood”—a let-go-and-take-down- 
your-hair specialty—has begun ringing the 





*The Motion Picture Daily’s year-end poll of 
radio editors advanced Miller to second place 
among swingsters (behind Benny Goodman, 
ahead of Tommy Dorsey, Bob Crosby, Larry 
Clinton, and Kay Kyser). 
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bell and is now crowding the record of 
“Moonlight Serenade.” 

Miller’s new program replaces that of 
Paul Whiteman* for Chesterfield, but the 
cigarette concern is doing more than mere- 
ly switch bands: it is broadening its radio 
spread to no less than eight fifteen-minute 
dance programs weekly—five Fred Waring 
appearances already established on NBC, 
with the three new Miller programs on 
CBS now added to them. Chesterfield’s 
new hit-’em-fast-and-often policy thus 
dramatizes a breakaway from the com- 
pany’s old tradition of longer, less frequent, 
and often semi-serious musical broadcasts. 


€ Bob Crosby and his Dixieland Band also 
did some displacing on Jan. 6 when they 
took over the NBC Red Network Saturday 
evening spot (Camel Caravan) formerly 
occupied by Benny Goodman. In addi- 
tion, Crosby followed Paul Whiteman on 
Jan. 8 at the Hotel New Yorker. 





BOOKS 





The Censor’s Ax 


On the screen it is not permitted to 
use the expression “twin beds,” nor the 
words (just the words) “pregnancy,” “nud- 
ist,” or “monkey glands.” In a recent 
film, “Zaza,” the script called for a woman 
character to cry “Pig, pig, pig!” at a male 
admirer. “Delete two ‘pigs’,” said the 
censor. 

When Phil Stong was preparing the 
radio version of his “Honk, the Moose” 
(for a children’s program) , a station exec- 
utive complained about the periodic moose 
calls. “They’re mating calls,” Stong ex- 
plained, “essential to the story.” Never- 
theless, they had to come out. “Too sexy,” 
ruled the official. 

In every field of public entertainment 
and enlightenment—books, radio, movies, 
the theater—some kind of censorship, of- 
ficial or semi-official, wields scissors. In 
their new book, THe Censor Marcues On, 
two lawyers, Morris L. Ernst (who has 
been counsel in almost every important 
literary censorship case of the last ten 
years) and Alexander Lindey (who has 
been associated with Ernst in the same 
cases), have aired the whole subject of 
sex censorship in the United States and 
wound up with a strong indictment of the 
censors and the process itself. 

What the authors do in drawing up their 
brief is to review the cases that aggressive 
prudishness has brought into our courts 
in the last twenty years, including those 
classic fights to suppress the works of such 


# Writers as James Branch Cabell, James 


Joyce, Theodore Dreiser, and even Vol- 


eee 


*Whiteman, now entirely off the air after a 
dozen almost uninterrupted years, goes into per- 
‘nal appearances at Buffalo on Jan. 19—thence 
to New York, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Chi- 
~ After that, there is talk of a movie en- 

ment. 





From ‘Southward Ho!’—Doubleday, Doran 


William La Varre gets a lift from women of San Blas 


taire and Daniel Defoe. In the field of 
the cinema, the record is even sorrier; many 
notable screen productions have been man- 
gled (where not suppressed outright) at 
the hands of self-appointed guardians of 
the public morals, state boards of censor- 
ship, and the Hays office. Similarly the 
authors review censorship in sex instruc- 
tion and birth control. 

The authors do not argue against ob- 
scenity laws as such. What they claim is 
that, as there can be no unchanging canons 
of taste and morals, it is dangerous to 
freeze such intangible considerations into 
the statute books. (Tue Censor Marcues 
On. 346 pages, 92,000 words. Appendizes, 
index. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.50.) 
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The Ladies of San Blas 


William La Varre has spent fifteen years 
exploring the Americas south of the Rio 
Grande. SourHwarp Ho! is the fourth 
book resulting from these adventures and 
is filled with tales both of the men who 
hunt the lost treasures of the Incas and 
of the men who wrest from the jungle its 
modern treasures of chicle and bananas, 
coconuts and rubber. 

There is El] Bruto, for example, the es- 
caped criminal who hid in the Yucatan- 
Honduran forest and made it a refuge 
for other criminals, provided they helped 
him collect tribute on all chicle tapping 
there. Another time La Varre visited one 
of the United Fruit Co.’s huge banana 
plantations and finally got the ripe banana 


for which he was longing—from the galley 
of a ship just in from New Orleans. 

And on a coconut trader’s schooner he 
visited the San Blas Islands—deserted by 
the men, who had gone off to get jobs in 
Colén, leaving behind their women 
who trade coconuts for lipsticks with 
which they paint not their lips but the 
bridges of their ringed roses. (Sourn- 
warp Ho! 301 pages, 95,000 words. Il- 
lustrations. Doubleday, Doran. New York. 
$3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


TESTAMENT OF FrienpsHip. By Vera 
Brittain. 412 pages, 129,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. The author of 
“Testament of Youth” writes a biography 
of her lifelong friend, the late Winfred 
Holtby, who wrote “South Riding.” 


Lorenzo Gores to Hotirwoop. By 
Edward Arnold in collaboration with 
Frances Fisher Dubuc. 282 pages, 48,000 
words. Illustrations. Liveright, New York. 
$3. Informal, gusty autobiography of the 
cinema actor who starred in “Diamond 
Jim Brady,” “The Toast of New York,” 
and other notable moving pictures. 


Tue Avt-AMerican Front. By Duncan 
Aikman. 344 pages, 87,000 words. Maps, 
index. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. 
Aikman, reporter for The New York Post 
and author of several books on the Ameri- 
can scene, traveled through South Ameri- 
ca last year to learn what the people there 
think of their northern neighbor nowa- 
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days, and how they measure up in terms 
of democracy. On the first point, Aikman 
comments: “In a century and a quarter 
of talking about it, we have not . . . won 
Latin America’s liking, friendship, or 
understanding,” but he found relations 
steadily improving. Regarding the second 
point, the reporter remarks that for North 
Americans to censure the Latin republics 
for a penchant toward one-man rule is 
silly and unrealistic. Aikman draws a 
sharp line between that kind of dictator- 
ship and Fascism; South Americans are 
not, racially or temperamentally, potential 
goose steppers. 


CAROLINE OF ENGLAND. By Peter Quen- 
nell. 259 pages, 80,000 words. Illustrated, 
index. Viking, New York. $3.75. The story 
of the wife of George Augustus, electoral 
prince of Hanover and later King George 
II of England—a queen who wore the 
pants. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Over My Dean Bopy. By Rex Stout. 
293 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
32. A new Nero Wolfe mystery which not 
only concerns a murder in a fencing gal- 
lery but some personable Balkan complica- 
tions—besides, of course, the inevitable 
wisecracking Archie Goodwin. One of 
Stout’s best and funniest. 


Deatu at THE Bar. By Ngaio Marsh. 
336 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. Luke 
Watchman, K.C., returns to vacation in 
Ottercombe, South Devon, and dies with 
a dart through his finger during a game 
in the taproom of the Plume of Feathers. 
In due course Chief Detective-Inspector 
Roderick Alleyne takes over, as he has done 
in Miss Marsh’s previous books, and pro- 
vides a solution as satisfactory as usual. 


Lon Chaney Jr., the Lennie... 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Of Mice and Men’: 
Stark Tale of Bindle Stiffs 
Emerges as Moving Film 


When “Of Mice and Men” and “The 
Grapes of Wrath” went before Holly- 
wood’s cameras, the controversy that had 
followed the publication of the John Stein- 
beck novels was revived. There were pro- 
tests from those who held that the author’s 
frank and often brutally realistic concern 
for the migrant worker had no place in the 
entertainment scheme; others doubted 
Hollywood’s ability to do justice to the 
novels. These last have been answered by 
Steinbeck’s unqualified approval of both 
films. 

While each novel was critically acclaimed 
and headed the best-seller list, no one can 
predict whether they will achieve a com- 
parable success in movie box-office terms. 
But at least Or Mice anp Men, released 
this week (“Grapes of Wrath” will open 
in New York later in the month) , demon- 
strates that the Steinbeck milieu, sincerely 
handled, offers a rich field for camera ex- 
ploration. This Hal Roach production is 


... Betty Field, the Mae... 


neither child’s fare nor adult escapism; it 
is a powerful and moving film, skillfully 
directed by Lewis Milestone (“All Quiet 
on the Western Front”) and honest in 
conception and characterization. 
Transposing from the novel rather than 
the dramatization that won the New York 
Drama Critics’ award in 1938, Eugene 
Solow manages to delete the books’ cen- 
sorable dialogue without sacrificing its 
characteristic virility. This story of the 
touching friendship between two itinerant 
workers on a barley ranch in Southern Cal- 
ifornia—Lennie, a Hercules with the mind 
of a child and a capacity for getting into 
trouble; George, half his size, who does 


rt 


the thinking for the pair and shares with 
Lennie the dream of one day owning 
little farm of their own—is, like the book, 
aa intimate and poignant drama of peo. 
ple, rather than the sweeping social docy. 
ment many critics (Steinbeck to the 
contrary) found it. 

This film reaches the screen as a ¢p. 
operative venture through the efforts of 
Milestone and Solow, who were able to 
wangle the film rights from its owners, 
and financial backing from Hal Roach, 
without any security other than their 
contagious enthusiasm for the job. Dj- 
rector and author cast their story to char- 
acters rather than box-office personalities; 
the result is successful all the way down 
the line, from the compelling performances 
of Burgess Meredith and Lon Chaney Jr, 
as the inseparable bindle stiffs—“Guys 
like us that work on ranches is the loneliest 
guys in the world”—to the briefer char. 
acterizations of Charles Bickford, Leigh 
Whipper, Granville Bates, Oscar O’Shea, 
and Noah Beery Jr. 

Particularly effective are Betty Field as 
the ranch boss Curley’s lonely, gregarious 
wife; Bob Steele as the pugnacious, under- 
sized Curley, obsessed with jealousy and 
a hatred of big men; and Roman Bohnen 
as Candy, the helpless old man who shared 
for a moment George and Lennie’s pipe 
dream of sitting around their own stove, 

Building with cumulative power to a 
tragic climax, Milestone has turned out a 
superior film that should rank among 
1940’s best. And among other things, it 
carries a treat for those movie-goers who 
squirr) in their seats as the screen is given 
over to a long list of credits. Fading into 
abrupt action, the film shows George and 
Lennie fleeing before an armed posse and 
clambering aboard a passing freight train. 
Then, as the sequence ends, the film’s title 
and credits are flashed briefly on the side 
of the receding boxcar. 
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... and Burgess Meredith, the 
George of the movie version 
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The Racketeer Earl 


For years Robert Montgomery has 
pleaded with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for 
character roles and a reprieve from the bon 
mot and the cocktail shaker. Three years 
ago he successfully fought his studio for 
the chance to star in “Night Must Fall.” 
The actor’s characterization of a patholog- 
ical killer in that film earned him critical 
acclaim and a nomination for the Academy 
Award, but failed to register at the all- 
important box office. 

Now, in Tue Ear or Cuicaco, Mont- 
gomery plays the second role of his own 
choosing. Like “Of Mice and Men,” this 
study in criminal psychology departs from 
the Hollywood formula to achieve a note- 
worthy film, and again Montgomery re- 
veals the light he hides under a bushel 
of sophisticated flippancy. 

Resourcefully directed by Richard 
Thorpe and produced by the Britisher Vic- 
tor Saville (“The Citadel” and “Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips”), this is the ironic biography 
of Silky Kilmount (Montgomery), a gun- 
shy Chicago racketeer who transfers the 
gangster tactics of his bootlegging days to 
the operation of a legitimate liquor busi- 
ness. Unexpectedly inheriting an English 
title and estate, Silky, accompanied by his 
trusted lawyer (Edward Arnold), takes 
up residence in Gorley Castle. There 
he learns something of his responsibili- 
ties from his butler (Edmund Gwenn) 
and even claims his seat in the House of 
Lords. 

The story idea is basically difficult to 
develop in that the film is played for 
comedy more than half the way, then sud- 
denly switches to melodrama when Silky 
discovers that his lawyer has sabotaged his 
interests in America. Nevertheless, 
Montgomery and a fine supporting cast 
establish it as an exciting and frequent- 
ly diverting drama, despite its commend- 
able divergence from the beaten path to 
happy endings. 

This is one of the films Montgomery was 
to have made in England under Saville’s 
supervision before the war drove him back 
to Hollywood. Since its completion, star 
and producer have returned to England to 
produce two more. 




























Front Page’ Goes Feminine 


His Girt Fripay is a Columbia remake 
of that newspaper comedy-melodrama 
“The Front Page”—and a funnier—though 
phonier—clamor of rapid-fire comedy than 
its predecessor. 

The Ben Hecht-Charles MacArthur story 
that breezed across Broadway in 1928 and 
the screen three years later concerned a 
disillusioned reporter, Hildy Johnson, and 
his foredoomed efforts to marry and escape 
the baleful influence of newspapers, and a 
Machiavellian managing editor, Walter 
Burns. But in the new film Howard Hawks, 
Producer-director, and Charles Lederer, 
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Box-Office Erosion 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


7 other things, the current 
season has demonstrated that certain 
dramatic ingredients once acceptable 
to audiences are so no longer and con- 
tribute pretty much to box-office eu- 
thanasia. For the benefit of potential 
investors in theatrical wares, I list some 
of them. 

First, there is the species of kiss be- 
stowed upon the heroine by one of the 
male characters which makes its re- 
cipient shrink from its donor with a 
look of horrified loathing akin only to 
that induced upon beholding a leper 
dining off a garbage-can. There was a 
time when such a buss, the exact 
pathometabolismic nature of which has 
eluded my powers of clinical analysis 
for more than thirty years of theatrical 
experience, made an awesome impres- 
sion on the customers, but no more. 
Now they dismiss the aghast baby as a 
damphool and give themselves over to 
a derisive horselaugh. (Vide “Christmas 
Eve.”) 

Secondly, we have the beatific spot- 
light illumination of the physiognomy 
of a character, usually a woman, by 
way of suggesting her attribute of 
holy spirituality. This monkey-business, 
which commonly occurs near the close 
of a play, was once also regarded as 
very impressive stuff but has latterly 
come to border on the serio-comic, es- 
pecially if, simultaneously with the elec- 
trical display, the actress is directed to 
raise her face piously to the ceiling and 
fixedly to pop her eyes half out of their 
sockets. (Vide “Kindred,” “The World 
We Make.”) 

Thirdly, the low-comedy maidserv- 
ant. Back in the era of May Vokes, 
this character was good for laughs, but 
yawns are the order of the present 
generation. The moment such a charac- 
ter enters and gawks her first line and 
even before she scratches her head or 
pulls up her stocking the odds against 
the show’s success jump up thirty 
points. (Vide “Aries Is Rising,” “Ring 
Two,” “Kindred,” “When We Are Mar- 
ried.”) 

In the fourth place, the clean young 
upstanding hero with a contempt for 
urban surroundings and all the hypoc- 
risy they represent and a yen for the 
wide, open spaces where man is free 
and can look God in the eye. Twenty 
years ago, this character was all the 


rage, not only in American but in Eng- 
lish exhibits, and even ten years ago 
he still got by with audiences, but nowa- 
days he proves a profound bore, par- 
ticularly as the juveniles who presently 
play him usually indicate their pen- 
chant for the great out-of-doors by 
keeping their overcoats on indoors and 
as the playwrights who conceive him 
generally supply him with dialogue 
solely and beautifully suited to conver- 
sational téte-a-tétes with cows. (Vide 
“Christmas Eve.”) 

Fifthly, there is the innocent young 
lout coveted by the over-sophisticated 
and world-weary female, customarily 
with a somewhat elderly male appendix 
for whom she has lost her taste. Put 
either or both or all three of these char- 
acters into a play and the boys in the 
box-office can generally figure on get- 
ting off to Miami before long. (Vide 
“Pastoral,” “Farm Of Three Echoes.”) 

A sixth bacillus is that hot number of 
earlier plays without end: the bird who 
gets out of jail and is bent upon re- 
claiming for his own his old girl, who 
in the meantime has fallen in love with 
another man. One whiff of him these 
days and the rush to the nearest bar- 
room takes on the proportions of a riot. 
(Vide “Summer Night.”) 

As a seventh example, there is the 
gruff, drunken brute of a sea captain 
who maltreats his men. While still 
hugely acceptable to movie audiences, 
particularly if cast in the person of a 
somewhat effeminate English actor, the 
character only makes a present-day 
theater audience giggle. (Vide “Sea 
Dogs.”’) 

Eighthly, the Jewish character who 
is sneered at and spat upon by the 
other characters until quarter to eleven, 
at which time the latter are brought 
suddenly to discern his true nobility 
and thereupon eat turkey, with the 
beautiful young blonde, who hitherto 
had avoided him as the plague, coinci- 
dentally giving her Aryan suitor the 
gate and sidling matrimonially up to 
him. This character, in one slight para- 
phrase or another, was big box-office 
meat in past days, as witness the 
success of innumerable exhibits like 
“The Tailor-Made Man,” “Loyalties,” 
“Welcome, Stranger,” “Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” etc. But today, nix. (Vide 
“Foreigners.”) 
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adapter, have involked a change of gender, 
for Hildy—a name susceptible of exten- 
sion into Hildegarde—is now a sob sister, 
the recently divorced wife of Burns, and 
the fiancée of a comfortably dull insurance 
agent who offers sanctuary from a world of 
reportorial scoops and skulduggery. 

With the metamorphosed Hildy, Rosalind 
Russell gets the best role of her screen ca- 
reer and handles it accordingly. Old op- 
ponents from opposite corners of the eter- 
nal triangle, Cary Grant and Ralph Bel- 
lamy are at their practiced best as Burns 
and the bewildered fiancé who is sacrificed 
on the altar of yellow journalism. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Rarrtes (United Artists): Samuel 
Goldwyn has revived this E. W. Hornung 
favorite with a handsome production and 
an amiable cast. But this is the fifth screen 
appearance of Raffles—that gentleman 
crook in top hat and tails whose polite 
pilfering kept Scotland Yard in a dither 
—and his perennial escapade with that 
borrowed necklace is only moderately sus- 
penseful. David Niven, Olivia de Havil- 
land, Dame May Whitty, Dudley Digges, 
Douglas Walton. 


Gerontmo (Paramount): Distinguished 
solely by its use of a new type of film that 
lends the semblance of a third-dimensional 
effect, this is old-fashioned blood-and- 
thundering of the cowboy-and-Indian 
school, with the U.S. Army on the war- 
path in the Apache country of the 80s. 
Ralph Morgan, William Henry, Preston 
Foster, Ellen Drew, Andy Devine. 





ART 





Minneapolis Opens Art Center 
Built Around Walker Gallery 


Thomas Barlow Walker, Minneapolis 
lumber millionaire and pioneer in bringing 
art to the Northwest, began buying pic- 
tures in 1875. Eventually he acquired a 
$5,000,000 collection of paintings of all 
schools and a fine group of Chinese jades 
—which he exhibited free in a downtown 
gallery. In time the collection outgrew 
several homes and in May 1927 was moved 
into the U-shaped buff terre cotta build- 
ing on Lyndale Avenue, South, where 
Walker’s heirs have continued to keep it 
on view hince his death in 1928. 

A year ago the collection entered a new 
phase. When the WPA Federal Art Proj- 
ect offered to staff a community art center, 
the Walkers again pioneered by offering 
their gallery for this purpose, provided the 
city raised $5,500 “as a token of com- 
munity interest.” Contributions ranged 
mostly from $1 to $25; many came from 
small business firms. Others were raised 
by sales of art students’ sketches and can- 
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‘His Girl Friday’: Rosalind Russell, with Cary Grant and Ralph Bellamy 


died apples at a quarter apiece. By last 
June Minneapolis had collected $300 be- 
yond its goal, and the community-center 
staff began its part of the work. 

Directed by Dan S. Defenbacher, 33- 
year-old ex-assistant to the WPA art pro- 
gram’s national director, it started re- 
modeling the museum to avoid “the old 
gray flannel look of art crypts” and in- 
stalled second-floor studios where amateurs 
may paint and exhibit to their heart’s con- 
tent and basement workshops for amateur 
experiments in lithography, woodcarving, 
and sculpture. 

Last week the new municipal art center 
opened, the only one of some 70-odd 
throughout the nation that has a large 
collection of old masters as a nucleus for 
community art activities. 

Armed with coffee and sandwiches on 
paper plates, opening-night visitors in- 
spected these rehung treasures—which in- 
clude “The Erring Woman Before Christ,” 
attributed to Rembrandt and his pupil 
Fabritius, a Holbein “Henry VIII,” a 
Corot view of Rome, seven Murillos, Ho- 
garth’s portrait of his wife, and a 390- 
pound “jade mountain,” world’s largest 
sculptured jade. First nighters also watched 
artists in the workshops demonstrate their 
various trades, and inspected a group of 
shows which demonstrate the center’s 
policy of avoiding “the lorgnette taint” 
and of bringing art to the people. One, a 
“Parallels in Art” exhibit, compares a 
second-century Egyptian glass tumbler 
with a nearly identical Woolworth item, 
and a twelfth-century Chinese rouge box 
with a modern compact. Another exhibit, 
“Ways to Art,” compares paintings similar 
in subject such as views of the 
Grand Canal in Venice by Canaletto and 
Turner. In still another, work by seven 
local artists exemplifies modern trends in 
painting. 


Painter of the Baroque 


Alessandro Magnasco is to painting what 
unimportant lyric poets—whose verses 
sometimes pull the heartstrings more than 
those say, of the mighty Milton—are to 
poetry. His career marks the turning 
point between Baroque, the florid art which 
stems from Michelangelo, and its playful 
stepchild, the fancier and more fanciful 
Rococco. But because he was overshad- 
owed both by brilliant predecessors and 
more talented successors (like Tiepolo), 
Magnasco lived in comparative obscurity: 
even the dates of his birth (1667) and 
death (1749) are uncertain. 

His patron, the last Medici duke of Flor- 
ence, maintained “Lissandrino” (little Al- 
exander) in style in the Pitti Palace— 
now one of Europe’s most important art 
galleries—but the obscure Genoese artist’s 
son cut no such figure in his own time as 
his court-painter contemporary Watteau 
did in France. He lived quietly, worked 
steadily, and married a fellow townswoman 
when he was past 50; one of his rare mo- 
ments in the spotlight occurred when 
Charles VI passed through Milan on his 
way from Spain to Austria, and Magnasco 
—in one night—painted a much-admired 
decoration in the Emperor’s honor. 

Trained in the studio of a Milanese 
portrait painter, Magnasco painted pop- 
ular life—soldiers, monks, courtesans, 
street singers—as well as the romantic 
land and seascapes by which he now 
is known. A representative group of these 
—along with such genre pictures as 4 
“Monastery Interior” and a study of one 
monk cutting another’s toenails as a fas- 
cinated cat looks on—are included in the 
twenty canvases in Magnasco’s first one- 
man show in New York, which opens this 
week at Durlacher Bros. His colors are 
subdued and gloomy, almost monochro- 
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No finer whiskey ever came out of Kentucky than 
Old Taylor—the standard-bearer for Kentucky 
bourbon quality—a whiskey that wins lifelong 
Sriends at the very first sip. That was true more 
than a half-century ago when a master distiller, 
the late Col. E. H. Taylor, Jr., made it and 
signed it with his name. It’s still true today 
when this superb bourbon sells at the lowest 
prices in twenty years. 


Copyright 1939, National Distillers 
Products Corporation, New York 
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bottled in bond 
“Taylored” to 
good taste 





“Don’t let your personal enthusiasm 
bias your business judgment, Jim! 
If NEWSWEEK’s market measured 
up to your definition, NEWSWEEK 
would be growing like a prairie fire.” 


“Just what’s happening! I understand 
that NEWSWEEK’s 1939 advertising 
was 91% ahead of 1938. What’s 
more, they added 137 new accounts 
during the year.” 
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Magnasco in a stormy mood: ‘The Smugglers’ 


matic; some of the stormy pictures, like 
“Landscape with Figures” and “The Smug- 
glers,” suggest the violence of E] Greco— 
the great Spanish master who died 53 years 
before Magnasco was born—but most crit- 
ices think it unlikely that Magnasco ever 
saw an E] Greco. 

| Since 1924, when a group of English 
intellectuals (including two of the four 
literary Sitwells) founded a Magnasco So- 
ciety to stimulate interest in the Baroque, 
the painter’s vogue has been growing. But, 
though his work is represented in many 
American museums and private collections 
and has been seen in big group shows of 
old masters, he has had only one previous 
one-man show in this country, at the 
Springfield (Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts 
in 1938. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Tabloid Triumph: Eileen 
Says ‘I Do’ to Wedding March 
of News’ Camera Clicks 





The love misadventures of George Low- 
ther Srd and Eileen Herrick (they final 
ly got married last week) had been a pub- 
lc show for two months. He was a 
30-year-old insurance broker in New York; 
she was the 20-year-old daughter of Wal- 
ter R. Herrick, wealthy Manhattan law- 
yer. He wanted her; she (according to 
George) wanted ‘him. Eileen’s parents 


balked, and the law entered. The whole 
business kept the public in a dither, and 
the newspapers reveled in it, especially the 
tabloids. That was entirely appropriate, for 
it was a tabloid that first sprang the story 
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and the same newspaper that brought it to 
the storybook ending. 

The original chronicler of the modern 
Romeo-Juliet version was Guy Richards, 
35-year-old reporter for The New York 
Daily News, who happened to be a friend 
and fellow Yale alumnus of Lowther. As 
Richards splashed the ink, the difficulties 
mounted. 

Every time Lowther tried to see their 
dark and dainty daughter, the Herricks 


Eileen, George, and Gypsy 


slammed the door. Lowther would not give 
up. He obtained two writs of habeas cor- 
pus, charging the parents with filial im- 
prisonment. The courts declared Eileen a 
free agent and able to choose her own hus- 
band. But the Herricks refused to heed 
the courts’ ruling. They continued to guard 
their daughter. Time and again George 
stormed the Herricks’ Manhattan and 
Long Island homes. He was foiled at every 
turn, but his ardor never cooled. Then, on 
Dec. 17, Eileen was rushed to a hospital 
for an appendix operation. 

By Thursday of last week Eileen had 
recovered and Guy Richards brought his 
yarn to life again. Eileen got directions: 
fresh out of the hospital, she strolled from 
the family’s East Side apartment at 11 
a.m., accompanied by her dog, Gypsy. Hat- 
less, attired only in a light house dress and 
a polo coat (with a toothbrush and comb 
in the pocket), she taxied to Richards’ 
apartment and “tumbled into Lowther’s 
arms.” The News’ reporter and two cam- 
era men (Walter Engels and Charles Hoff) 
carefully recorded the reunion. 

A short while later the love birds, re- 
porter, photographers, and the dog en- 
trained for New Haven, Conn., thence flew 
in two News-owned planes to Portland, 
Maine. Waiting autos drove the party to 
North Conway, N.H. There the Eastern 
Slopes Inn, a popular New England ski 
center not reluctant to get some publicity 
of its own, obtained a marriage license 
without the usually necessary five-day wait 
and donated a honeymoon cottage. The 
following morning in the parlor of a local 
parsonage the couple finally said their “I 


> ” 


do’s. 

All during the last romantic episode En- 
gels and Hoff snapped their cameras, while 
Richards recorded a moment-by-moment 
account—a tabloid dream come true. But 
back home, the horrified Herricks re- 
mained firm. They said that their daughter 
“would always be welcome” but they never 
could go for their son-in-law. 





Why Walker Went 


Col. Guy T. Viskniskki, who bossed the 
A.E.F. newspaper Stars and Stripes, is a 
newspaper doctor. As a journalistic trou- 
ble-shooter he has worked over, among 
others, The Indianapolis News, The De- 
troit Free Press, The Los Angeles Times, 
and The Portland Oregonian. 

Two months ago Viskniskki was called 
in by Cary W. Bok, grandson of the late 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, to resuscitate The 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, of 
which Bok is publisher. The Ledger’s chief 
ailment was a low circulation, 170,000 
copies—280,000 below that of its competi- 
tor, The Bulletin. Bok had tried a differ- 
ent remedy last spring by hiring Stanley 
Walker, the 41-year-old Texan and former 
city editor of The New York Herald 
Tribune, as the Philadelphia newspaper’s 
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editor-in-chief, but the editorial injection 
failed to improve The Evening Ledger’s fi- 
nancial condition. 

Last week Viskniskki was ready to 
operate. Bok named him general man- 
ager to shake up all departments. At that, 
Walker walked out; so did John J. Mc- 
Laughlin, the managing editor, and Mrs. 
Haydie Yates, the Walker-hired women’s 
page editor. Walker’s job passed to George 
F. Kearney, already The Ledger’s presi- 
dent, while Edwin J. Pollock, sports editor, 
took over McLaughlin’s position. 





RELIGION 





Bloodthirsty Preachers: 
How They Fanned War Fever 
in 1914-18 Is Recalled 


In the history of civilization . . . two 
forces have ever been joined together in 
a dual alliance. They are war and religion. 
And, of all the great world religions, with 
the possible exception of Mohammedan- 
ism, none has been more devoted to Mars 
than has Christianity. 

The author of these strong words is a 
Quaker—Ray Hamilton Abrams, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania sociologist who seven 
years ago put them into “Preachers Pres- 
ent Arms,” a chronicle of the part church- 
men played in greasing the chute for 
America’s slide into the World War. 

Two months ago, editors of the authori- 
tative Protestant weekly The Christian 
Century pondered Abrams’ book in the 
light of Europe’s new wars. They decided 
it could bear retelling and proceeded to 
do so in a serialization that ended last 
week. Back of all seven articles was The 
Christian Century’s question: “Will what 
happened before happen again?” 

What happened in 1914-18 was decep- 
tively gradual. The preachers’ cry, like the 
average American’s cry, was first “peace,” 
then “preparedness,” and finally “holy 
war.” Rabbi Stephen S. Wise asked in 
1916: “Are we to enter the armament 
gamble in which every nation loses?” By 
1917 he was demanding “slaughter of the 
Boche.” Dr. William T. Manning in 1914 
wrote a prayer for peace; in 1918 he called 
peace talk “thinly disguised treason.” Wil- 
liam (Billy) Sunday soon was evangeliz- 
ing against “you God-forsaken mutts who 
won’t enlist.” Cardinal Gibbons exhorted 
soldiers: “Go forth to battle and victory, 
and God will be with you.” 

Not content to label the war “Chris- 
tian,” churchmen even made Christ a sol- 
dier. Alfred C. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Unitarian Christian Register, wrote: 
“Christ . . . would take bayonet and 
grenade and bomb and rifle and do the 
work of deadliness.” Henry B. Wright, 
Y.M.C.A. leader, stated: “I would not 
enter this work till I could see Jesus him- 
self sighting down a gun barrel and run- 
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Ray Hamilton Abrams 

ning a bayonet through an enemy’s body.” 
A. E. Marriott, another Y man, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact manual on hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, advised: “Never miss an opportunity 
to destroy the eyes of the enemy. In all 
head holds use the fingers on the eyes... 
The eye can easily be removed with the 
finger.” 

Above all the rest stood the late Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn Congregationalist 
pastor. Propagandizing for the second Lib- 
erty Loan, he made 400 speeches in 162 
cities. His specialty was the atrocity story, 
with emphasis on pictures of French and 
Belgian victims of German rapists. 

The war hypnotized Protestant, Jew, 
and Catholic alike. Toward the end, church 
journals were without qualm donating 
space for Liberty Loan ads such as this: 
“KILL THE HUN—KILL HIS HOPE. Bayonet 
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and bond—both kill! One kills the Hun, 
the other kills his hope . . . Buy U.S, 
Government Bonds.” 

Reverting to 1940, The Christian Cen. 
tury commented editorially last week: 
“The church in America is against partici- 
pation in the present war, but the church 
in England and Canada is giving full sup- 
port ... As surely as the United States 
enters the war, there will be like proclama- 
tions of allegiance to the government, of 
loyalty to the President, and . . . prayers 
for God’s blessing on the nation’s ‘clean 
sword.’ ” 





New Archbishops 


The Most Rev. Samuel Alphonsus 
Stritch, one of the ablest scholars and 
administrators in the Roman Catholic 
Church, is a native Tennessean who at 
only 19 won a Ph.D. from the North Amer- 
ican College in Rome (training ground for 
many an American prelate). He became 
Bishop of Toledo at the astonishingly 
early age of 34. Promoted in 1930 to the 
important archdiocese of Milwaukee, he 
has since proved himself a staunch anti- 
Nazi and anti-Communist and a strict 
moralist (three years ago he forbade bingo 
games in Milwaukee’s Catholic churches). 

Last week the slight churchman, now 52 
and gray haired, advanced another grade: 
Pope Pius XII promoted him to the Arch- 
bishopric of Chicago, largest see* in Amer- 
ica (Catholic population: 1,400,000) , late- 
ly held by Cardinal Mundelein. 

To the Milwaukee post thereby vacated, 
the Pontiff transferred the Most Rev. 
Moses E. Kiley, 63, Bishop of Trenton 
since 1934. 





*Second-ranking diocese is Brooklyn (1,169,- 
054), which includes two boroughs of New 
York City as well as Long Island. Others: Bos- 
ton (1,027,544), and New York (1,000,000). 
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When you cross this threshold, 


your 


S YOU ENTER a Packard showroom, 
‘\ something new and wonderful 
happens to your worldly wealth. 

In effect, the purchasing power of 
your money definitely steps up. For the 
same number of dollars that will buy 
you a certain amount of car anywhere 
else, will now buy you considerably 
more car in a Packard showroom! 

This discovery is leading thousands of 
value-seekers to Packard ownership this 
year—already promising to be the big- 
gest year in Packard history. 

For example, take the question of 
size. Packard’s 122-inch wheelbase is 
longer than that of practically every 
car priced at Packard’s level, and longer 
than several cars higher in price. 


More car for your money 


Performance is difficult to reduce to 








Purchasing Power goes up! 


cold figures, but its best yardstick is 
horsepower per pound of car weight. 
Check the Packard figures against those 
of whatever other car you may be con- 
sidering, and you'll appreciate this 
Packard’s rocket-like performance! 


But you'll have to look behind the 
price tag to really get the picture of 
Packard value-for-your-dollar. 


What's behind the price tag 

For here you'll discover Packard qual- 
ity. Here you'll find thrilling new beauty 
—beauty that is distinctive. Here you'll 
find the prestige of the Packard name. 

Right about this time—and this is a 
promise — you will realize that your pur- 
chasing power has indeed gone up! 
And yours will be the warming discovery 
that, 4 times out of 5, the car traded in 













more than covers the down payment— 
and that monthly payments are sur- 
prisingly low. 
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A tug-of-war with a deep-sea battler 


SPORTS 


Big Fish and Big Fishing: 
Miami Tourney Draws 200 Boats 


for 99-Day Anglers’ Spree 


Fishing is a big business—the biggest 
sporting business in the United States. Of 
the $4,000,000,000 spent annually on sports 
equipment, the largest amount—$1,200,- 
000,000—goes for angling necessities. In 
fact, at one time or another during the 
year, one person out of every eleven tosses 
his line hopefully into the water. In fact, 
in 1938 6,000,000 persons acquired li- 
censes—and an equal number annually 
fish without benefit of licenses. 

The most gigantic single event on the 
fishing calendar is the Metropolitan Miami 
Tournament. Out of South Florida ports 


Hamilton Wright 


last Sunday, a flotilla of 200 boats—rang- 
ing from plush-cushion yachts to dinghies 
—set sail in Miami’s fifth annual World 
Series of the Water. 

By mid-April, when the 99-day cham- 
pionship winds up, more than 200,000 
anglers, representing every state in the 
Union, will have taken part. Records will 
be broken and $10,000 in prizes awarded 
(for the also-rans there is always the fish, 
or at least the hook). The most-sought- 
after game fish, in order of popularity, are 
sailfish, Allison tuna, white and blue mar- 
lin, mako, bonefish, tarpon, wahoo, dol- 
phin, and black bass. 

Fishergirls always play a prominent part 
in this tournament—women comprised 43 
per cent of the entry list last year and 
bagged two of the most coveted catches. 
Ruth W. Edmands of Newton Center, 
Mass., won the outstanding prize of the 
tourney, a 10414-pound sailfish, which was 





Hauling a sailfish in from the sea 


a world’s record for women anglers. For 
landing a 10214-pound tarpon on the very 
lightest kind of equipment, Frankee Laid- 
law of Miami received the Outdoor Life 
plaque for the most impressive angling 
achievement. 

Another fishergirl, Blanche Fitzgibbon, 
the former Southern golf champion, had a 
prize catch right in her boat and didn't 
know it. After hauling in a 37-incher, 
weighing about 7 pounds, she recognized it 
as a ladyfish. But when she referred to her 
guide book, she saw no classification for 
ladyfish and concluded they didn’t count. 
Back to the sharks she heaved it. Later 
she learned that a ladyfish i is more formally 
known as a chiro (it is listed both ways in 
this year’s guide book) , and that a 3- pound 
chiro had won. 

Presumably, the current crop of Miami 
fish—and fish stories—will be up to stand- 
ard. 
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The Cunning Cunningham H E N N E S SY 


Warming up for his 1940 indoor debut 
last week, Glenn Cunningham moaned COGNAC BRAN DY 
that he had been suffering from ptomaine 
poisoning for three days. His friends, 
aware that a complaining Cunningham 
practically never loses (the worse he feels, 
the better he seems to run), promptly 
risked a few doubloons on his nose. So 
Glenn looked like a good bet Saturday 
night despite the fact that his test in the 
Knights of Columbus Meet at the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, would 
come in a half-mile race and not at his 
pet distance, the mile. 

He paid off again—and in his usual dra- 
matic way. Jogging along toward the rear 
of a pack which included John Woodruff, 
Negro who won the 800-meter Olympic 
title, and Gene Venzke of the flawless 
form, Cunningham stepped on the gas 
rounding the final bend, dodged through 
the traffic, and won by 2 yards going away. 
Jimmy Kehoe of the University of Mary- 
land finished second, both Woodruff and 
Venzke failing to place. 

The question track fans are now asking 
is this: can Cunningham keep up his win- 
ning ways in the forthcoming indoor meets 
this winter? He is 30 years old, an age 
when most persons begin slowing down to 
a walk in the park. And for the past year 
he has been trouping around the country 
lecturing on “How to Keep Fit,” mean- 
while keeping himself much less fit and 
trim than he used to. 

But Cunningham’s good half-mile time 
last week of 1:56.1—surely the shorter 
distance would have betrayed signs of a 
decline—indicates there is still plenty of 
fuel left in the Kansan’s fire-scarred legs. 
The experts expect that others will defeat 
him occasionally this winter (as Archie San 
Romani did in the Sugar Bow] mile a fort- 


night ago in New Orleans). But more 
often than not Glenn will be leading the WQUALITYS 


pine-board infantry. Aside from San Ro- 
mani, Chuck Fenske looms as the most a BOUQUET 
dangerous rival. % CLEAN TASTE 
Leslie MacMitchell, the mile king of the 
future (NEWsweEK, Jan. 30, 1939)— 
tabbed by many, including Cunningham, 
as his eventual successor—appears to be 
a year or two from the peak. However, T., ie th, 
the 19-year-old MacMitchell, making his e ‘ovebia: Sa. 
-mile debut in the K. of C. meet, showed Pvalo(-tol mm ial-Mmalelsi(-Weh an Gi slelal-.mm Ol i< 
possibilities of arriving sooner than ex- 
pected when he finished a good third (only ture...as the quality, bouquet ar 
3 yards back of the winner) behind Don 
Lash and Tommy Deckard, the Indianians. 
Lash covered the unbanked eight-lap track the approval of those 
in 9:08.6. 


FLASKS and FIFTHS 


Cognac Brandy have won, and held f 


Three-Star Hennes 
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Verbal Uppercuts 


Boxing is on the ropes. The sport is 
really in a bad way. So announced Edward 
Foster, secretary of the National Boxing 
Association (the high-sounding but ineffec- 
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The St. Louis Blues 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Hoding out a tin cup in behalf 
of the St. Louis Browns, with a plain- 
tive “Brother, can you spare a ball- 
player?”, the president of the American 
League, William Harridge, has been 
brutally rebuffed these last few days 
by some of the Browns’ rich neighbors. 

It’s a cold corner where Mr. Harridge 
stands, all the colder because the Yan- 
kees are sulking in their tent. 

“We are not helping the Browns,” 
growls Edward G. Barrow, Yankee 
president, drawing his acre and a lialf 
of eyebrows together to form the long- 
est consecutive hedge east of the Al- 
leghenies. “We are not helping anybody 
but ourselves. The American League is 
just making itself look silly, and we 
want no part of it.” 

Mr. Barrow is still brooding about 
the rule which was passed by other 
clubs in the league recently (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 18, 1939) forbidding the 
Yankees to buy or trade for players 
within the league while they are cham- 
pions. Mr. Barrow does not fear the 
effect of the rule on his ball club, which 
is pretty comfortably fixed, but he 
feels that his rival executives cheap- 
ened the reputation of the league and 
hurt its prestige by admitting publicly 
that they could not solve their troubles 
without assessing the Yanks. 

Be that as it may, the St. Louis 
Browns are still a problem, and Mr. 
Barrow’s sulkiness gets them nowhere. 

This department predicted unexclu- 
sively last spring that baseball would 
soon have another dose of St. Louis 
blues. The city seems definitely in- 
capable of supporting two major-league 
franchises. With the Cardinals on their 
way back to the top (and Sam Breadon, 
their president, declaring a $100,000 
dividend for 1939) , it’s the Browns who 
are on the spot. 

When the Browns played double- 
headers at home last year, the cus- 
tomers rattled around in the grandstand 
like peas in a bass drum. It was a nice, 
clubby atmosphere, because sometimes 
both of the spectators would go off to- 
gether after the ball game and have a 
beer, but it underlined the St. Louis 
problem in raw red ink. 

There are two approaches to the 
problem, (a) transfer of the franchise 
to another city and (b) development 
of the Browns into a winning club in 
St. Louis. Probably (a) is the only 
sound solution. If St. Louis is in truth 
a one-team city, solution (b) would 


merely operate at the expense of the 
other team, the Cardinals. 

However, President Harridge of the 
American League went to his right last 
week in the old-fashioned way and 
came up with solution (b). He timidly 
suggested that if the other clubs in the 
league had some good ballplayers on 
their hands whom they couldn’t use, 
they might pass them along to the 
Browns, by hook, crook, or straight 
trade. 

“Let’s all give, brothers,” urged Mr. 
Harridge. “Show me some of the old 
Xmas spirit.” 

The other clubs could hardly restrain 
their laughter at the thought of having 
good ballplayers on their hands whom 
they couldn’t use. If the Athletics, for 
instance, had a good ballplayer, they 
would use him like a shot. That is and 
always has been the snag in the Har- 
ridge solution. 

Of course, the Browns could go out 
and buy themselves better players (if 
such exist) and pay higher salaries, 
because some of the stockholders have 
money. But I don’t blame them for re- 
garding this as a perilous investment. 
After all, the Cardinals won five pen- 
nants in St. Louis in nine years’ time 
and still had to stoop to shoestring 
tactics to break even. 

Under the terms of the Harridge 
solution (b), there is only one team in 
baseball which has good players to 
spare. That’s the Yankees, and I’ve 
already told you how Mr. E. G. Bar- 
row, their chieftain, feels about the 
whole business. With a further concen- 
tration of his eyebrows, Mr. Barrow 
says: 

“We’ve done more for the Browns 
than any team in the league. From us 
they’ve got McQuinn (Newark farm), 
Hoag, Glenn, Heffner, Gallagher, and 
others. As far as I can make out, we’re 
not allowed to go after ballplayers our- 
selves, but if we want to give our good 
ones’ away, that’s all right. Again I 
say, no dice.” 

That leaves solution (a) staring the 
boys straight in the face, and if it 
continues to stare them straight in the 
face for another 30 years, something 
may be done about switching the fran- 
chise to Milwaukee or Kansas City. Or 
even to Los Angeles, if Tom Yawkey 
will tip them off that the Wright broth- 
ers have invented a new transportation 
gadget that flies through the air. 
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tual ruling body of the ring), in a blast 
last week at those who actually control the 
operation of the leather-throwing industry, 

“Boxing is staggering and reeling from 
the repeated beatings it took in 1939,” 
said Foster in a release. “Why is it that 
a promoter will try to foist upon the public 
matches which he knows are not really 
matches at all, but only exhibitions, and 
which, even as _ exhibitions, would be 
classed as poor? . . . Another practice that 
should be eliminated is allowing a pro- 
moter or manager to insist that some 
special referee be designated to officiate 
in a bout.” 

Interviewed by Newsweek for com- 
ment on that statement, Nat Fleischer, 
editor of Ring Magazine and one of the 
few impartial men intimately connected 
with the sport, appraised it as follows: 
“There can be no doubt as to the identity 
of the promoter referred to. He is, of 
course, Mike Jacobs. [The New York tick- 
et-broker who succeeded the late Tex Rick- 
ard as self-appointed czar of the ring.] The 
motive behind N.B.A.’s attack is to incite 
public opinion and to force creation of a 
high commissioner to rule boxing, like 
Judge Landis in baseball or Will Hays in 
the movies. For if such a vost were created, 
then either Heine Miller [N.B.A.’s presi- 
dent] or Ed Foster [N.B.A.’s secretary] 
would be the logical choice for the job. 

“It is true that Mike Jacobs enjoys a 
monopoly and I have often attacked same. 
But under his control, boxing is 100 per 
cent better off than it was under the old 
regime. He has instilled new life in the 
sport and brought back the big-spending 
crowds. Furthermore, the creation of a 
high commissioner—such as N.B.A. wants 
—would not break Mike’s monopoly. For 
he has proved his ability to give fighters 
the kind of money they insist on getting. 
Money would still talk, and managers, 
knowing Mike’s reputation for making 
good his financial promises, would con- 
tinue to play ball with him.” 





Football Changes 


It will not be necessary for fans to en- 
roll in a football school—where the black- 
board algebra consists of knotty problems 
done in O’s to denote offensive players, 
and X’s to signify the defensive team—to 
fathom the college game as it will be en- 
acted next autumn. Just four amendments 
to football’s constitution, none of them so 
complicated as to require night study, 
were adopted at Los Angeles last week by 
300 officials of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association at their annual con- 
vention: 

1—Penalty for a pass hitting an ineligi- 
ble receiver on or behind the line of scrim- 
mage: loss of down only, instead of 15 
yards. (The idea is to encourage short 
forward passes.) 

2—Penalty for roughing the passer (15 
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yards) will henceforth be enforced from 
the point of the previous down, instead of 
where foul occurred. (In the past, the 
foul frequently took place so far back from 
the line that the offended team had to 
refuse the penalty or lose ground.) 

g—Time permitted a team to put the 
ball in play will be reduced from 30 to 
95 seconds. (This edict, aimed at speeding 
up the tempo of the game, may prompt 
some teams to eliminate the time-wasting 
huddle.) 

4—The size of .:ast year’s cleats—de- 
vised for safety, but too blunt for real 
speed, in the opinion of many coaches—is 
to be reduced from % inch at the point 
to a sharper 3@ of an inch. 

The coaches elected Bo McMillan of 
Indiana to succeed Lou Little of Columbia 
as their president and tabled two minority 
recommendations, either of which would 
have put the foot back in football. The 
gridiron congress refused to widen the dis- 
tance between the uprights of the goal 
posts and swept aside suggestions to adopt 
gooseneck goal posts (such as the profes- 
sional Detroit Lions use) which remain 
planted where they are, 10 yards from 
either end of the playing field, but extend 
out over the goal line. 





EDUCATION 





The Unprofessorial Mearns, 
Author of ‘Little-Man’ Jingle, 
Now Prods Conformists 


Hughes Mearns is a tweedy, talkative 
educator, boyish despite his 64 years, and 
unbowed by his ponderous title—chairman 
of the Department of Creative Education 
in the School of Education of New York 
University. He is completely unprofes- 
sional and felt no blow to his dignity last 
summer when a pair of Broadway song 
writers—Harold Adamson and Bernard 
Hanighen—turned a nonsense jingle he had 
written years ago into a best-selling tune, 
“The Little Man Who Wasn’t There.”* 

Forty years ago, in fact, Mearns had no 
idea of becoming a professor. Fresh out of 
Harvard (02), he wanted to write but, to 
keep body and soul together, had to take 
4 $1,000-a-year job teaching in a Philadel- 
phia school. Fond of children, he would 
gather them around him on a lawn and 
pretend to work. Actually, he listened and 
typed notes on their conversation. Mearns 
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. “The original quatrain, which Mearns wrote 
m 1910 for an amateur show in Philadelphia, 
and which now earns him 1 cent per copy of 
sheet music (35,000 sold to date), plus royalties 
on recordings (about 165,000 so far), was this: 


As I was walking up the stair 
I met a man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today. 

I wish, I wish he'd stay away. 








Beauty tames the beast 


(of business detail) 


~ Does work stick on your desk like fly-paper? Do details 
i buzz, buzz around your head? Turn all your troubles over 
‘y SA to this handsome new desk Ediphone. Compact as a box of 
N 2 cigars ...and completely enclosed! 

















...on your desk...or at your desk 


It’s fun to see how this “business valet” sweeps everything off your desk. Notes, 
letters, memoranda, reports and instructions don’t pile up. Just talk your work 
away... that’s Ediphone Voice Writing. 


Choose from two newly designed Ediphones—the “streamlined” cabinet type 
that takes up only a square foot of floor-space, or the 81/2”x 11” Ediphone for 
your desk. Try one yourself. No strings attached. Write Dept. W1,Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 


610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


EDISON 


SAY IT TO THE 
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Hughes Mearns, educator 


soon discovered tricks to make them speak 
frankly in an adult’s presence: he spoke 
and moved slowly, listened without com- 
ment, asked no questions, never instructed, 
and never showed surprise. 

He found the children selfish and merci- 
less but blessed with amazingly acute ob- 
servation. They knew their elders lied and 
that a certain school-board member was 
a dull bore. They told Mearns they hated 
to be fondled and thought kissing games 
silly. But to please their elders, they kept 
mum and acted like the prissy little ladies 
and gentlemen they were supposed to be. 
And there, Mearns decided, was the rub: 
their individuality, the source of creative 
work, was being smothered. So he en- 
couraged them to speak their minds. 

In 1920, the Rockfeller Foundation got 
wind of what Mearns was doing and asked 
him to try his hand at adolescents in a 
five-year experiment at New York’s Lin- 
coln School. To bring students’ creative 
ability out of hiding, Mearns there devel- 
oped three rules: (1) encourage honest ob- 
servation; (2) expose students to current 
books, music, painting, the dance, and so 
on; (3) accept their own creative efforts 
without criticism. By 1925, at the end of 
the experiment, Mearns was able to write 
“Creative Youth,” a widely acclaimed book 
on his Lincoln work that established him 
as a leading progressive educator. It also 
won him his post at N. Y.U. 

Mearns’ Tue Creative Apvutt, pub- 
lished this week, tells the story of his third 
era (300 pages, 74,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3). He gives his 
grown-up N.Y.U. disciples the same 
dosage he concocted at Lincoln. He cites 
the case of a clubwoman at a meeting who 
bravely blurted: “I never liked Words- 
worth, and now, for the first time in my 
life, I’m going to say so.” He reminds 
them of Robert Benchley’s review of the 
play “Strange Interlude,” by the idolized 
Eugene O'Neill: Benchley complained of 


the play’s length, then quickly ejaculated 
in parentheses: “All right, Jove, strike me 
dead!” Most essential of all, Mearns as- 
serts, is a sense of humor: “Have your 
laugh at Gertrude Stein, Picasso, Ezra 
Pound, Epstein, and Einstein . . . Have 
your laugh at this book.” 

But many of Mearns’ N. Y. U. students 
are teachers and principals—habitual con- 
formists. To prod these laggards into in- 
dependent thought, he usually tells them to 
take an assignment. Like all dutiful stu- 
dents at college lectures, they whip out 
pencil and paper, then scribble as he 
solernnly dictates: 

“(1) Beginning at the last word of the 
last line and copying from right to left 
... write a completely reversed version of 
‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’ 

“(2) List the titles of all the magazines, 
weekly and monthly, in the nearest book- 
store or newsstand. 

“(3) Count the vowels in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“(4) Draw a right triangle. Place a y 
at the fulcrum and an z at the sigmoid. 

“(5) Do not try to answer the follow- 
ing question until you have counted 100 
by alternate 2’s and 3’s: would you really 
go out and start seriously to work on these 
absurdities?” 

Moral: an independent thinker would 
have caught on to the absurdity at the 
beginning. 





The Carter Glass Chair 


Carter Glass never went to college, but 
he has been showered with enough scho- 
lastic honors to qualify him for a college 
presidency. The veteran Senator from Vir- 
ginia is twelve times an honorary Doctor 
of Laws; ex-member of the University of 
Virginia’s board of visitors; holder of a 


Acme 


Honored again: Carter Glass 


NEWSWEEK 


Phi Beta Kappa key from the mother 
chapter at the College of William and 
Mary, and trustee of Sweet Briar, fash- 
ionable girls’ college near his home town 
of Lynchburg. 

Last week Senator Glass got a more 
lasting encomium. In honor of his 82nd 
birthday (Jan. 4), 500 of his friends, 
Sweet Briar’s 400 students, and the Sena- 
tor’s 59-year-old half sister Meta Glass 
(Randolph-Macon ’99 and Sweet Briar 
president since 1925) assembled on the 
campus. They applauded the announce- 
ment that the Senator’s admirers had col- 
lected $100,000 to endow a Carter Glass 
Chair of Government at Sweet Briar. 

Midway in the festivities, the Senator 
was called to the phone and heard Presj- 
dent Roosevelt’s birthday greeting from 
Washington. Then he returned and made 
his speech of thanks: “I have learned to- 
night for the first time that I am a great 
man. I never knew it before.” 





MUSIC 





Church Choir That Grew: 
Westminster Group Has Climbed 
to Fame From Dayton Start 


Twenty years ago, in Dayton, Ohio, wor- 
shipers at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church regularly enjoyed a special Sab- 
bath treat—the enthusiastic singing of its 
volunteer choir. It was an unusually large 
choir—numbering some 70 singers that on 
weekdays were plain housewives, factory 
hands, and office workers—and so success- 
ful was it that the director, John Finley 
Williamson, was inspired in 1926 to start 
a choir school that offered special discipline 
to the more ambitious members. 

Soon the choir began to outgrow its orit- 
inal functions of singing church music on 
Sundays, and eventually it branched out 
into concert work. Finally—after a tem- 
porary move to Ithaca, N.Y.—the or- 
ganization settled permanently in Prince- 
ton, N.J. There today—where it has been 
located since 1932—the Westminster Choir 
College occupies its own four Georgian 
buildings that grace a 20-acre campus. 

A far cry from the original volunteer 
church chorus in Dayton, the present 
Westminster Choir of 40 rigorously disci- 
plined mixed voices (the pick of the under- 
graduate body of some 200) has traveled 
throughout the country, giving about 900 
concerts during the past sixteen years (in- 
cluding two European tours in 1929 and 
1934). And on Monday of this week the 
group, long since recognized as one of the 
most distinguished choral organizations in 
America, opened another transcontinental 
tour—an eight-week foray that will carry 
the choir for the first time to California 
(including appearances in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Claremont, and Santa 
Barbara). As a climax to this biggest of 
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gasons, the choir will sing the world pre- 
miere next April of Bernard Hermann’s 
cantata “Moby Dick” with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony.* 

The reputation of the Westminster Choir 
_which has won praises for virtuosity 
from such musicians as Leopold Stokowski, 
Walter Damrosch, Ernest Bloch, and Carl 
Engel—has obscured the actual parent 
body; many suppose that the Westminster 
Choir College, under the presidency of 
Williamson, is merely an adjunct to the 
choral body. The reverse is nearer the 
truth, for the choir is but a part of the 
work being performed by the Westminster 
Choir College. In offering a stiff four-year 
musical course (an $850 annual fee that 
includes board and lodging along with tui- 
tion), the college is regularly turning out 
choral technicians who have already car- 
ried Westminster traditions into more than 
400 colleges and churches in the United 
States, besides several centers in Japan, 
India, and the Philippines. 

The man who founded both choir and 
college, who directs the chorus (which, 
incidentally, sings entirely from memory 
a repertory ranging from Palestrina and 
Bach to cowboy songs and Negro spirit- 
uals), and who is spiritual leader besides 
of the 200,000 singers who today are be- 
ing trained by his former scattered pupils, 
originally planned a vocal career for him- 
self. To this end he studied with Herbert 
Witherspoon and David Bispham. A throat 
operation quashed that career—whereupon 
Williamson (a native of Canton, Ohio, 
and today 52 years old) outflanked fate by 
taking up choral conducting. And not only 
does he put in a strenuous winter season, 
he teaches during the summer. 

Although the personnel has inevitably 
changed through the years (the average 
age of the choristers is about 22), three 
original members, who started out as young 
girls in the choir, are active today: Mrs. 
George Krueger and Mrs. LoRean Hodapp 
(faculty members in the Westminster 
Choir College) and Mrs. Ora Hedgpeth, 
who heads the Westminster Junior Choir 
School. 





Roll Your Own Symphony 


Heretofore, amateur tenors who like to 
yodel in the bathtub have had to be con- 
tent with the modest accompaniment of 
running water. Now, if they care to and 
have a phonograph handy, they can 
whoop it up in grand-opera style to the ac- 
companiment of a full symphony orches- 
tra. With the voice part omitted (ready to 
be filled in by a thwarted Caruso) , three 
Decca records (at 50 cents each) furnish 


ee 





*Last fall, as a prelude to the present sea- 
son, the Westminster Choir made two major 
‘ew York appearances—the last concerts in the 

hmaninoff cycle (with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra) and in the Beethoven cycle with Tos- 
canmi and the NBC Symphony. 





Success in 
Life Begins 


atHome | 


Wirn what pride do we parents 
watch the developing characters, am- 
bitions, and aspirations of our chil- 
dren! And how glad we should be to 
encourage them and to supply depend- 
able sources of guidance and informa- 
tion for their growing minds! Success 
in later life depends so much upon 
educational advantages available at 
home during formative years. 

That is why Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition, is 
a prized possession in so many thou- 
sands of American homes where young 
people are growing up. Why not give 
your child the great benefit of this uni- 
versal question-answerer ? 





Put the 
NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
where your children can 
use it every day! 


In its 3350 pages the New Merriam- 
Webster offers a wealth of information 
on every branch of thought and activ- 
ity — nature, literature, art, history, 
aviation, radio, biology, astronomy, 
chemistry, physics, architecture, busi- 
ness, and thousands of other subjects. 

Webster’s New International, Sec- 
ond Edition, is the only new un- 
abridged dictionary in 25 years. Try it 
on the NEW WORDS—such as dust 
bowl, pickaback plane, perisphere, 
swing music, etc. Any bookdealer or 
stationer will be glad to show it. 

Mail the coupon for free, illustrated 
booklet, “The New Merriam-Webster: 
What It Will Do For You.” 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Dept. 377, Springfield, Massachusetts 


LOOK FOR THE CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK — It identifies 
the famous genuine Webster—the Merriam-Webster 


“WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 










G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 377, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition —‘‘The New Merriam- 
Webster: What It Will Do For You."’ 


City. 






















UNITED'S 
MAIN LINE 
AIRWAY... 


MAST 
CHOICE 


OF THE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


Twenty years ago the Government 
selected one route as best for the 
first coast-to-coast airway. That 
route is United’s Main Line Airway, 
fastest, shortest between the East, 
Midwest and most Pacific Coast 
cities. No airline can equal 
United’s experience of 150,000,000 
plane miles. For reservations, call 
United Air Lines, hotels, or your 
travel agent. Fares are attractive. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


a 


YEAR ROUND, THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
COAST-TO-COAST 
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the orchestral accompaniment for six airs 
from four famous operas: “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, “I Pagliacci,” “Aida,” and “Rigo- 
letto.” 

Unknown to thousands of vocalists, 
these answers to a tenor’s prayer (sopranos 
and baritones are out of luck for the time 
being) have been on the market some 
time, but at the moment they are adding 
bulk to a novel development in the phono- 
graph business: records in which some solo 
part (instrumental or vocal) has been 
omitted to make way for a cooperative 
performance by the purchaser. 

One such type, in the popular field, is 
put out by the General Records Co. Its 
Acompo disks ($1 each) sound off an ini- 
tial A for tuning purposes, add some beats 
to get you in the rhythm, and then swing 
into a variety of favorites like “Dinah” 
and “Honeysuckle Rose.” They give the 
amateur—playing anything from comb- 
and-tissue-paper to clarinet—a chance to 
add all the hot licks he can think of. 

But by far the most ambitious efforts in 
the field will appear next week—Colum- 
bia’s Add-A-Part records, designed for 
serious amateurs. These are recordings of 
classical chamber works, from Bach to 
Dvorak, in which a single part in the trio, 
quartet, or quintet performed by the 
Rothschild Ensemble has been excluded. 
The gap is filled by the auditor—on the 
piano, violin, or cello, as the case may 
be. Accompanying these albums (selling 
at $3 to $9) is a score of the missing part, 
carefully cued in. Some twenty single 
records of the same kind will also be avail- 
able at $1.50 apiece. 





Audacious Oscar 


Who called Leopold Stokowski “a musi- 
cal Lucius Beebe, wearing his scores like 
so many changes of attire”? Who described 
the late Thorstein Veblen as an “eminent 
economic strip-teaser”? Who composed 
“The 1912 Overture”? Who is cheered by 
some as a Broadway wit and dismissed 
by others as a Broadway wisecracker— 
often in bad taste? 

The answers to all these questions, and 
any number of others, are just one per- 
son—a $4-year-old native of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who is best known to the nation as 
the slick-tongued musical know-it-all on 
the radio program Information Please, 
Oscar Levant. Between conducting, com- 
posing, playing the piano, and shelling out 
smart answers on the air, Levant has writ- 
ten out a lot of equally smart answers 
about himself (and also about his friends 
and enemies). Now they are put together 
in a book—a first book—breezily named 
A SMATTERING OF IGNORANCE (267 pages, 
44,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2). 

When Levant first met George Gershwin, 
he confesses (in a chapter impishly en- 
titled “My Life, or the Story of George 
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Eric Schaal 
Oscar Levant, author-musician 


Gershwin”) , “I was bristling with inartic- 
ulateness.” Since then, obviously, Levant 
has found both tongue and pen, for he 
writes as saucily as he talks: of Harpo 
Marx and Stokowski in Hollywood (Sto- 
kowski: “How do you tune your harp?” 
Harpo: “Backward”); of the unfamed 
movie producer who couldn’t think of how 
to increase a French musical atmosphere 
and suddenly snapped his fingers trium- 
phantly: “I’ve got it! Put in a few more 
French horns!”; of Toscanini and Barbirol- 
li and Reiner and Elman and a host of 
other musicians and non-musicians. 

Most of it is glib-tongued mocking: the 
New York Symphony died “a victim of 
hardening of the tempi,” while the author 
kids his own early pianism—“my scales 
were like a neurotic string of pearls, and 
my octaves, like the fabulous Zuleika Dob- 
son, ‘had no hips at all.’” But there are 
flashes of musical seriousness, too. For a 
final confession, the author admits sober- 
ly: “I am not Brahms—and neither are 
you.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Cuopin—Mazurkas. (Artur Rubinstein. 
Five 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$10.) Of the Polish composer’s nearly 
three-score piano works in this form, his 
compatriotic interpreter has _ selected 
twenty—several never recorded before— 
that are labeled Volume I and thus give 
promise of a complete library of these 
miniature masterpieces. 


Ravet—Mother Goose suite. (Howard 
Barlow and CBS Symphony. Two 12-inch 
Columbia records in album, $3.50.) One 
of the most elfin and humorously wistful 
orchestral works of the late French master, 
known in its native title as Ma Mere 
POye. The best previous recording (Kous- 
sevitzky’s for Victor) dates back nearly 4 
decade. 
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Potent Stuff— 


Nashville, Tenn.: Haled into court on 
a charge of drunkenness, a 49-year-old ex- 
plosives worker explained to Judge John 
L. Draper that his jag was caused by 
swallowing something far more powerful 
than liquor—pills of dynamite. “It’s the 
onliest thing that’ll make my head stop 
hurtin’ after a hard day of blastin’,” he 
said, “but it makes me stagger.” 













Theme Song— 

New York City: New height of some- 
thing or other in auto horns: Kate Smith’s 
new one, which plays the opening bars of 
“God Bless America.” 








Habit— 


New York City: For the past three 
years, Otis: Thompson, a Negro, has been 
the first person in the city arrested in the 
new year for a felony. On Jan. 1, 1938, 
he was pinched for assault, and on Jan. 1, 
1939, for felonious assault. This New 
Year’s Day, he fairly outdid all his previous 
efforts; he got himself arrested on charges 
of stabbing his wife. 









Water Cure— 
Buffalo, N.Y.: When a local fireman 


discovered that the water in his home was 
shut off, he scurried down to the City 
Treasurer’s office and paid his back water 
bill. His face crimsoned when officials 
told him that a break in a main had neces- 
sitated the shutting off of water for the 
entire city. 


Standpatter— 


Detroit, Mich.: When Antoni Przy- 
bysx applied to Probate Judge Joseph 
Murphy for permission to change his 
name, he got a sympathetic reception. “A 
name like that,” said Judge Murphy, 
“probably causes a lot of confusion.” 
“Yes,” allowed Przybysz, “it does. Some 
people call me Anthony, some Tony, and 
some Anton. It’s a lot of trouble and I 
want to change it from Antoni Przybysz 
to Clinton Przybysz.” 


Boardinghouse— 


Cleveland, Ohio: According to the 
story 16-year-old Ruth Smith told police 
m swearing out a warrant against Harry 
Schultz, a boarder in her home, boarding- 
house manners haven’t improved lately. 
“I was just spearing a piece of meat from 
the platter when Harry objected,” she 
said. “Then he speared it himself—only 
hot very well. It fell to the floor, so I 
picked it up and threw it at him. He 
threw it at me and I threw it back at him. 
That made him mad, I guess, so he threw 
the platter and cut my head. He certainly 
as bad manners.” 





Frankly, we don’t 
try to make it 
“ust like home” 


When we hear people sigh “Well, 


there’sno placelike home,” we agree. 


But we also feel, occasionally, 
that we are entitled to a word in 
our own behalf. For here at the 
St. Regis you will find several things 
that are not ‘‘Just like home”...and 
entirely by design. 


For instance, you may order a 
bird...hot or cold...and a 1929 
Montrachet in your room, at mid- 
night, if you choose. And without 
losing your cook! 

Or you may go down cellar, seat 
yourself in a cozy “Tasting Room” 
and sample the pick of connois- 
seurs’ wines in search of the one 





your heart desires. You'll find it, 
too...at a price that will permit you 
to enjoy it. 


To the St. Regis hand laundry, 
you may trust your most precious 
washables...they will receive the 
same care we lavish upon our own 
fine linens. In the lobby, a knowing 
and sympathetic individual stocks 
-..-almost certainly!...your favorite 
brand of cigar, cigarette or pipe 
tobacco. And if the whirl of metro- 
politan traffic irks you, cars and 
liveried chauffeurs, at our call, stand 
ready to see you through. 


Countless other things you will 
find, too. Small in themselves, but 
combining to form a story of com- 
plete and effortless ease. 








No...we are not trying to com- 
pete with your home. That would 
be impossible for any hotel. We 
are trying, rather, with every hour 
and means at our command, to give 
you a luxurious change from home 
..-a day, a week, a month, or more. 


This is the position which the 
St. Regis has built for itself in New 
York...and in the hearts of its 
friends from all over the world. A 
distinguished New York address, 
whose every gesture is in the tradi- 
tion of unostentatious hospitality. 


| 77K 








Perhaps the measure of our suc- 
cess may lie in the number of kind 
friends who say, sincerely, “There’s 
no place like the St. Regis.” 


St Reqis 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 





TO SERVE YOU IN THE 
WEST’S GREATEST MARKET 


.--495 branches linked 
by telephone 


It takes only a moment to telephone from 
San Diego to San Francisco, from Los An- 
geles to Eureka. For practical purposes the 
495 branches of Bank of America—each 
a complete banking unit—are no farther 
apart than the officers in a single bank. 
But the 8,900 officers, branch managers, 
tellers and other employees of Bank of 
America form a California-wide organiza- 
tion of unique service value to business 
executives and bankers everywhere who 
may be eager to develop their interests in 
the West's greatest market. Your inquiries 
directed to Bank of America will receive 


prompt attention. 
° 





RESOURCES .. . $1,628,586,277.77 
DEPOSITS... . . $1,482,791,675.79 
CAPITAL FUNDS $ 118,853,365.58 


California’s only statewide bank 

















BANKING THAT IS BUILDING CALIFORNIA 


> 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL J2YAJo$ ASSOCIATION 
Main Offices—San Francisco and Los Angeles 


©) 
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Birthday: 


Dr. WILLIAM 
Lyon PuELpPs, retired 
Yale University pro- 
fessor, lecturer, and 
author, 75, Jan. 2. 
Dr. Phelps spent the 
day in Augusta, Ga., 
and spoke to the Ro- 
tary Club. “My only 
regret,” he said, “is 
that I wasn’t born on 
New Year’s Day instead of at 1 a.m. the 
following morning, but in 1865 New Year’s 
Day came on Sunday and it would never 
have done to have caused all that trouble 
on Sunday because my father was an 
orthodox Baptist minister.” 


Wide World 


Engaged: 

Patricia Don- 
NELLY, 19, the Miss 
America of 1939, and 
FraNK Braprorp, 21- 
year-old University of 
Alabama fullback. 
Miss Donnelly, a De- 
troiter (as is Brad- 
ford) ,announced that 
they wouldn’t marry 
this year. “I want to 
work for a while and 
Frank is only a sophomore in college,” 
she said. 


Married: 


Wim Pow- 
ELL, 47, screen star, 
and Diana Lewis, 
24, rising young mov- 
ie actress, at a dude 
ranch near Las Vegas, 
Nev., after a court- 
ship of three weeks. 
Powell, best known 
for his role of the 
dapper detective in 
“The Thin Man” se- 
ries, has been married twice before: to 
Eileen Wilson, a New York actress, and 
Carole Lombard, movie star. Powell and 
Mrs. Powell No. 3 re- 
turned to Hollywood 
after a week-end 
honeymoon so_ the 
new Mrs. Powell could 
take the feminine 
lead in “Forty Little 
Mothers.” Mickey 
Rooney, young movie 
star who used to 
squire Miss Lewis 
about Hollywood, ruefully admitted that 
“Mr. Powell is more suave than I am.” 


Wide World 











International 
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JANE Bryan, 21, movie star, and Jus- 
TIN W. Dart, 32, general manager of the 


NEWSWEEK 


Walgreen Co., drugstore chain, in Chicago, 
New Year’s Eve. Dart, who announced his 
wife would give up her career, formerly 
was married to Ruth Walgreen, daughter 
of the late Charles R. Walgreen, drug mag. 
nate. They were divorced last year. 





Ruts Jump, 19, 
diving star, and 
Rarpu FLANAGAN, 23, 
Olympic free-style 
swimming champion, 
in Yuma, Ariz. Elop- 
ing from Los Angeles, 
Calif., on New Year’s 
Day, the couple 
boarded an airplane 
and flew to Yuma, 
where they were mar- 
ried by a justice of 
the peace. 





Appointed: 


As president of Ohio State University, 
Dr. Howarp L. Bevis, 54, former judge of 
Ohio’s Supreme Court and since 1935 a 
Harvard professor of law and government. 
The appointment ended in eighteen-month 
search for a successor to retired President 
George Rightmire. 


Ailing: 

Harry Parker, 
retired Negro mes- 
senger of Congress, 
of “a misery in the 
back,” which prevent- 
ed him from attend- 
ing the opening of 
Congress last week 
and broke his record 
of 67 successive Con- 
gressional openings. 
Pensioned at $130 a 
month three years 
ago by a 340-0 vote 
of the House, old 
Harry sat at home Jan. 3 and sorrowed. 
“The Lord has took me up the big hill for 
60 odd years,” he said, “but now He’s put 
on my brakes, and it ain’t for me to 
complain.” 


Died: 


Rep. Wautuace E. Pierce of New 
York, 58, in Washington, D. C., after a 
heart attack. Seized soon after the opening 
ceremonies in Congress, he died in the 
office of Dr. George W. Calver, Congres- 
sional physician. A lawyer, Pierce was serv- 
ing his first term as Republican successor 
to the retired Bertrand H. Snell, minority 
leader. Pierce was a tireless party worker 
as Clinton County G.O.P. leader and a 
member of the Republican state and ex- 
ecutive committees. 





Wide World 


Rep. Wimiu1am A. Asxsrook of Ohio, 
72, at his home in Johnstown, Jan. 1, of @ 
paralytic stroke, his second since last Oc- 
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tober. Editor and publisher of The Johns- 
town Independent, he was serving his 
tenth term as a Democratic Congressman. 


On Jan. 2 in Morrilton, Ark., Rep. 
Gsorce H. Hernxe of Nebraska, 57, of 
injuries he suffered in an automobile colli- 
sion during a snowstorm Dec. 26. A lawyer 
and a Republican, he was elected to his 
frst term in 1938. 


Rep. Epwarp W. Curtey of New 
York, of a heart attack, in his New York 
City home, Jan. 6, after several weeks of 
poor health. A Democrat, he was elected 
to the House in 1935 and reelected in 
1936 and 1938. 


Fiora Frincu, comedienne of the silent 
screen, in Hollywood, Jan. 4, of a strep- 
tococcus infection and pneumonia. Miss 
Finch began her career with the Biograph 
studios in New Jer- 
sey in 1907 and shift- 
ed to the Vitagraph 
Co. in Brooklyn three 
years later. While she 
was there, John Bun- 
ny, the old-time fat 
comedian, joined the 
Vitagraph troupe and 
they were paired in a 
comedy, “The New 
Stenographer.” That 
made an immediate hit, and from that 
time until Bunny’s death in 1915 the two 
made a famous team. In 1917, Miss Finch 
formed her own company, which lasted 
only a few years. Making a Hollywood 
comeback in 1924, she won bit parts in 
“The Cat and the Canary,” “Brown Der- 
by,” and “Quality Street.” At the time of 
her death she was a stock bit player at 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. Few 
of her fellow workers—many of them chil- 
dren at the time of her great popularity— 
knew who she was, and she never dis- 
closed her age. 











Wide World 


Errige CANNING CARLTON, composer 
of “Rockabye Baby,” in Boston, Jan. 7, 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. Mrs. Carlton, 
who improvised the famous lullaby at 15 
as she was rocking a guest’s baby to sleep 
in a hammock, collected royalties on the 
song the rest of her life, Married to Harry 
Carlton, who died in 1922, she never had 
a baby of her own. 


Willed: 


By the late Dovcias Farrsanks, 
screen star who died of a heart attack last 
Dec. 12, $1,000,000 (a third of his estate of 
approximately $3,000,000) to his widow, 
Lady Ashley. Among other bequests were 
$100,000 to his brother, Robert Fairbanks; 
$50,000 to his half-brother, Norris Wilcox; 
$200,000 to four of his nieces; and $600,000 
to his son, Douglas Jr., plus an additional 
$50,000 to be distributed by the son to 
certain persons named in a letter left in 
the custody of the actor’s lawyers. 











A.tuoucn “bosh” is 
apparently the mild- 
est form of exple- 
tive, in steel mill 
parlance it refers to 
the water trough 
used for cooling 
semi-finished steel. 


“WorK - HARDNESS” 
bas nothing to do 
with muscular de- 
velopment or ex- 
cessive labor. In 
steel making the 


| term is used to de- 





scribe the hardness 
resulting from me- 
chanical working, 
particularly cold- 
working. 

THERE is an ever- 
increasing demand 
by modern industry 
for high-tensile steel 
because its use per- 
mits great savings 
in deadweight with- 
out sacrifice of 
strength. 


Many a smale... 





Ww; HAVE always con- 


curred with Chaucer 





that “many a smale 
maketh a grate.” Few other phrases express as succinctly 
the polyp-like activities of the steel industry in building 
up an atoll of products for modern living. Steel-making 
today is not concerned exclusively with the production 
of tremendous tonnages of structural shapes for con- 


struction; of rails; of sheets for automobile builders. 


Far from it. Steel is now the most widely used of all 
metals and is useful in the greatest diversity of forms. In 
rather unexpected forms, too, like the steel wool that 
cleans pots and pans, the metal around the tip of your 
shoelaces, the doctor’s hypodermic needle and the tin toy 
a little boy plays with. 

And it is these unconsidered trifles that account for a 
surprisingly large percentage of all steel production. The 
housewife, for example, is an important customer of the 
steel industry. She buys the canned goods that are pro- 
tected and kept fresh in containers of thin steel coated 
with tin. She is the determining factor in the purchase of 
a stove, a refrigerator, or a kitchen cabinet. She carries 
around with her an amazing array of steel impedimenta, 


from her compact and lipstick case to her hairpins. 


Her clamor for a more comfortable climate leads to the 
installation of air-conditioning and heating ducts in her 
new home, which may well have a framework of steel. 
She campaigns mightily for roads made smoother and 
more stable by a network of reinforcing steel so that her 
children may go more easily to school. She selects the 
furniture and mattresses made more comfortable and 


durable with springs of resilient steel. 


Individually, her purchases represent only a micro- 
scopic proportion of the total tonnage of steel annually 
consumed in this country. Collectively, however, they 
do much to make up the ton and a half of steel each 


American family consumes each year. 


Asa manufacturer of virtually every form of steel used 
today, Bethlehem Steel Company is pleased to produce 
the smale that they may become the grate. 














This advertisement of BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 


NEWSWEEK 





Phantom Economies in Budget 


Subject to a String of ‘Tfs’ 


Eleventh Deficit in Row 
Shaved Below the 1940 Figure 
Mainly by Bookkeeping 


While politicians have always eagerly 
awaited the annual Federal budget mes- 
sage to find out how their pet projects were 
to fare in the ensuing year, businessmen 
have been just as interested in the docu- 
ment during the past decade. They have 
anxiously searched each budget for some 
indication of an early termination of the 
deficits rolled up each year since 1930;* 
they are interested in the Treasury’s fore- 
cast of business conditions the budgets 
contain, and finally, they must study the 
projected expenditures to ascertain which 
industries will benefit from 
government spending. 

On the surface at least, 


$1,716,231,570, smallest since the 1938 fis- 
cal year and, except for that period, since 
1931. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself, however greatly 
diminished the economy hopes these figures 
aroused. Virtually all of the savings are 
accounted for by the $600,000,000 sched- 
uled reduction in various work-relief pro- 
grams and the $400,000,000 slash in farm- 
program appropriations. Yet in the same 
section of his message that cited the cuts, 
the President stated that he might later 
in the session ask for more money for both 
programs. 

And a major factor accounting for the 
smaller deficit is not the economies but the 
$700,000,000 in “excess capital funds” that 
the President expects such agencies as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the Home 


Carlisle in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Owners Loan Corp., etc., to return to the 
Treasury in 1941. 

There are a lot of “ifs”—if the agencies 
do pay back all this money, if Congress 
keeps within the budget (it hasn’t in re. 
cent years), and if it provides the addi- 
tional taxes, the national debt on June 30, 
1941, will amount to $44,938,577,622, or 
just $337.89 for every man, woman, and 
child in the nation—as compared with a 
per capita Federal debt of $12.36 in 1913, 
$131.49 in 1930, and $179.21 in 1933. And 
a slip-up on any of these “ifs” would push 
the debt over the $45,000,000,000 limit 
now imposed by statute (see page 11). 

Much more encouraging than its phan- 
tom economies was the buget’s forecast of 
business (see Business Tides) . Net receipts 
of the Treasury for the 1941 period (which 
reflects business conditions in the 1940 cal- 
endar year) were estimated at $5,548,000, 
000, up almost 10 per cent from collec- 
tions expected this year, and only 5 per 
cent less than those of the 1938 period 
(which hit a peacetime record). The in- 
come taxes will produce most of the $382. 
000,000 figure by which 
1941 receipts are expected 
to exceed those for the cur- 





President Roosevelt’s sev- 
enth budget—for the 1941 


Did Someone in the Back Row Yell ‘Fake!”? 


rent fiscal year. The levy on 
business and individual in- 





fiscal year which com- 
mences July 1—lived up 
to its advance billing 
(Newsweek, Dec. 4, 1939) 
as an economy message 
when sent to Congress last 
week. It called for total ex- 
penditures of $8,424,191,- 
570, some $675,000,000 less 





than in the current year 
that ends June 30, despite 
a $321,000,000 increase in 
national-defense costs. This 
cut, together with an esti- 
mated increase in the 
Treasury’s income, would 
produce a deficit of $2,176,- 
231,570, as compared with 


comes is estimated to yield 
$2,306,000,000—just $347,- 
000,000 more than the take 
for the current year, $117, 
000,000 ahead of the 1939 
period, and approaching the 
$2,641,000,000 high of 1938. 
Since the Treasury feels 
that the 1938 and 1939 re- 
visions of the corporation- 
tax laws may affect collec- 
tions adversely, the revenue 
estimates actually predicted 
a business volume this year 
about equal to that of the 
_ peak recovery year 1937. 
As for the effects of spe- 
cific expenditures, govern- 








the $3,932,813,641 by which 
the government is expected 
to go into the red this year. 

Moreover, should Con- 
gress comply with the Presi- 
dent’s request for $460,000,- 
000 in new taxes for the de- 
fense and farm programs, 
the deficit would fall to 


ment expenditures for prod- 
ucts of the steel, machin- 
ery, and other durable- 
goods industries may be 
even larger in 1941, despite 
the curtailment in_ total 
outlays. This is because the 
larger national-defense and 
merchant-ship-construction 











*Roll call of the deficits: 
1931—$481,000,000; 1932—$2,- 
529,000,000; 1933—$1,784,000,- 
000; 1934—$2,895,000,000; 1935 
—$%3,210,000,000; 1936—$4,- 
550,000,000; 1937—$3,148,000,- 
000, 1938—$1,384,000,000; 1939 
—$3,542,000,000; 1940—$3.,- 
932,000,000 (estimated); 1941 
—$2,176,000,000 (estimated). 








programs will offset the cur- 
tailment in __public-works 
activity. The WPA and 
farm programs, which bear 
most of the 1941 cuts, nev- 
er contributed many orders 
for the heavy-goods lines. 
Estimates for the major 
spending categories for 
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1941, as compared with those for the cur- 
rent year and the actual outlays for 1939, 
were (in millions of dollars) : 


1941 (est.) 1940 (est.) 1939 


Relief 1,248 1,809 2,612 
Farm Aid 903 1,316 1,043 
National Defense 1,839 1,519 1,139 
Public Works 641 687 505 
Shipbuilding 149 99 43 


Overshadowed by the big items in the 
budget, but important to businessmen 
nevertheless, was the amount of money 
accorded the various agencies charged with 
investigating and regulating business. Al- 
most all had substantial increases in the 
1940 budget, but only the Wage and Hour 
Division is slated for a large increase, 
from $3,461,200 to $6,185,000, in 1941 
(this is to finance its big enforcement 
campaign). Instead of the requested in- 
crease for a trust-busting drive, Thurman 
Armold’s Antitrust Division took a $100,- 
000 cut, and no further sums were allocated 
to the monopoly probers. The Federal 
Power Commission also got a reduction of 
$933,000, while smaller slashes were dished 
out to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
and the ICC came in for modest increases. 


Significance 


The fact that the budget calls for the 
fourth highest peacetime outlay despite 
the election-year emphasis on economy 
(and if the relief and farm allotments are 
subsequently increased, the actual total 
could easily equal this year’s peak) out- 
weighs any of its favorable business im- 
plications. Moreover, the eleventh consecu- 
tive deficit (only once before—1858-65 in- 
clusive—and then because of the Civil 
War, has the Treasury ever gone into the 
red as many as eight years in a row) is as 
small as it is only because of a doubtful 
bookkeeping practice. 

Thus many accountants will contend 
that the $700,000,000 in surplus funds to 
be repaid by Federal corporations should 
be credited against the debt, since it is a 
nonrecurring item instead of being de- 
ducted from the deficit. And regardless of 
this dispute, at least half of the $700,000,- 
000 will come from the sale of Treasury- 
guaranteed securities of such agencies and 
not from any genuine surplus of capital 
funds. 

Against all these considerations, busi- 
hess can derive encouragement only from 
the optimistic forecast of activity and the 
tendency to slow up on appropriations for 
regulation. 








Three Anniversaries 


Among company anniversaries around 
the turn of the year: 


"On Jan. 11 the 25,000,000th General 
Motors car—a Chevrolet—is scheduled to 














EDRO aska da man for littla peanut machine, the man no hava 
the little machines—so zingo! Pedro’s stuck with a whole calliope. 


Another victim of too much machine because 
there was too limited a line to choose from. 
And wiser heads than Pedro’s have been 
sold machines — figuring machines — that 
didn’t fit their businesses any better. 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Take adding-calculators — Monroe has no 
less than 24 to choose from—all the way 
from the small, hand operated Model L to 
the great Model A-1, “master mind” of all 
automatic calculating machines. (Also 
adding-listers, posting, bookkeeping, and 
check writing machines.) 


In short, Monroe’s line is so complete it 
can fit any situation in any business. ONLY 
MONROE can give you the figuring service 
that “fits like a glove”! 











1f your work calls for occasional figur- 
ing in your office, at home, on the road, 
here’s the answer: Monree Calculator 
(Executive Model). Only 7'/2 Ibs., occu- 
pies no more area than a letterhead. 





For easing the load of volume figures, 
Monroe Calculator A-t has no equal. 
Completely automatic, with autematic 
short-cut multiplication —a new and 
unique time saver in mechanical figuring. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











THE LARGEST FLEET 
OF WINTER TRAINS 








FLORIDA AND SOUTH 


Select your train from the largest fleet 
of winter trains. Choose departure and 
arrival time suited to your “calendar”. 
Travel in swift, modern, air-conditioned 
Pullmans or Coaches. To assure Coast 
Line luxuries, safety and low fares, 
specify your train by name. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 


“Aristocrat of Winter Trains” 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 


New Companion Train of “‘Aristocrat 
of Winter Trains”’ 


THE MIAMIAN 


“It’s Smart to Ride The Miamian’”’ 


THE CHAMPION 


Champion of Modern Coach Travel and Speed 





VACATIONER | 
Early-Arrival Companion Train of The Champion | 


HAVANA SPECIAL 


“Saves a full business day’”’ 


PALMETTO LIMITED 


“Serving the nearby Southland” 
Convenient Connections from all Eastern Cities 


Service to all Florida East Coast Points is operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
The Double Track.Sea Juel Roule 
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roll off the production line. In celebration, 
some 500 veteran employes and _ their 
wives, most of whom helped build the 
first G.M. cars in 1908, will be guests of 
the company that night at a dinner in De- 
troit. Afterward they will go to the Ma- 
sonic Temple auditorium, where 5,000 per- 
sons will participate in a General Motors 
Family Party featuring “March of Men 
and Motors,” a musical and dramatic pro- 
duction with a cast of 300. 

As a sort of anniversary gift to its em- 
ployes, G.M. last week announced that it 
was extending through 1940, with minor 
modifications, the income-security and lay- 
off-benefit plans established a year ago 
(Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938) , under which 
the company advances part of their normal 
wages to employes who are laid off. The 
workers repay the money, without interest, 
out of future earnings after they are tak- 
en back on the job. During 1939 more 
than $4,000 employes participated in these 
plans, receiving wage advances in excess of 
$1,500,000 (90 per cent of which has been 
repaid) . 


{ Observing the 70th anniversary of their 
company’s founding, employes of the 
H. J. Heinz Co. attended dinners in 70 
cities in the United States and Canada 
Dec. 28. The meetings were linked by a 
telephonic hookup, and guests heard talks 
by company officials including President 
Howard Heinz, speaking from Pittsburgh, 
who reported that 1939 was the firm’s best 
year. 


“| Twenty-five years ago the late August 
C. Fruehauf, a veteran carriage and wagon 
maker, founded the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
which today, under the management of 
three of his sons, ranks as the largest 
manufacturer of truck trailers in the 
world, employing nearly 3,000 workers. 
Last week 300 salesmen gathered in Detroit 
to observe the firm’s silver anniversary in 
connection with their annual sales conven- 
tion.- They celebrated, too, the fact that 
1939 was the company’s most successful 
year, with sales 150 per cent: above 1938. 
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Telegraph Merger? 

The familiar rivalry between America’s 
two telegraph companies dates back to 
1884. First in the field (1851) and holding 
exclusive contracts for the use of most 
railroad right-of-ways and stations, West- 
ern Union through its 20,000 offices does 
about 80 per cent of the domestic land- 
telegraph business. Having grown up 
with the country (telegraph traffic is close- 
ly related to business volume) and under 
the generalship of Newcomb Carlton since 
1914, Western Union netted more than 
$15,000,000 annually in the 1926-29 era 
and since has lost money only in 1932 and 
1938. 

The other concern, Postal Telegraph, 
dominated by Clarence H. Mackay from 
1897 until his death in 1938, is a subsid- 
iary of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph and operates 4,400 offices. It has 
been in the red since 1930 and is now com- 
pleting a reorganization under Section 77 
of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

For some time there has been talk of con- 
solidation to eliminate costly overlapping 
facilities, since both companies have faced 
prospects of declining business owing to 
growing competition from the long-distance 
telephone, air mail, and Bell Telephone’s 
teletype. Nothing has happened, largely be- 
cause of the antitrust laws and labor oppo- 
sition (less duplication means fewer jobs). 

Last week, however, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission recommended to 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee—currently investigating the telegraph 
business—that Congress pass legislation 
enabling a telegraph merger, both to pro- 
tect the public interest and the needs of 
national defense and to rehabilitate an in- 
dustry “which at present offers little se- 
curity for its employes.” 

Saying he hoped the restrictive laws 
would be amended, Roy B. White, presi- 
dent of Western Union, withheld his opin- 
ion as to what might result pending the 
emergence of a “workable plan.” On the 
other hand both the A.F.L. group claim- 
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ing to represent Western Union employes 
and the C.1.0. union under contract with 
Postal promptly announced their oppo- 
sition to consolidation. Their attitude, 
which will be developed at committee 
hearings later, is regarded in Washington 
as a serious obstacle to action this year in 
view of Congressional reluctance to an- 
tagonize labor before elections. 





NLRB’s Club 
High Court Decision Gives It 


Final Power in Third of Cases 


One of the chief reasons for the A. F. L.’s 
enmity toward the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was the board’s designation of 
Harry Bridges’ C.1.0. longshoremen’s 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent for 
all West Coast dock workers. This cer- 
tification by the board, based on the 
C.L.0.’s majority of the 13,000 longshore- 
men on the Coast, froze out the A.F.L. 
even in Puget Sound ports where it had a 
majority. For redress, the A.F.L. appealed 
to the courts. 

Last week the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled against the A.F.L. by 
deciding that the courts have no authority 
to review such NLRB actions as certifica- 
tions of bargaining agents or the calling of 
employe elections, because these are not 
“final orders” of the board—such as the 
finding of an employer guilty of unfair la- 
bor practices—and the Wagner Act states 
that only final orders may be reviewed. 
Decisions of the same type were handed 
down in representation (union vs. union) 
cases involving Consumers Power Co. in 
Michigan and the Falk Corp. in Milwau- 
kee. 

But while the NLRB won a victory in 
the Supreme Court, it didn’t fare so well 
before the Smith House committee which 
renewed its investigation of the Wagner 
Act and its administration last week, de- 
termined to place a report before Congress 
in time to permit that body to act upon 
amendments. Here the board drew more 
adverse headlines as the result of testi- 
mony of T. H. Freter, a former board em- 
ploye who was dropped at the end of an 
eight-month probationary period, that 
after the C.I.0. won a case, board em- 
ployes rejoiced with such comments as 
“we beat them.” He also charged that 
Regional Director Robert Cowdrill of In- 
dianapolis slighted A.F.L. complaints, re- 
ferring to them as “those damn A.F.L. 
cases.” 

More charges of pro-C.I.0. bias were 
made this week by Committee Counsel 
Edmund M. Toland, who said Monday 
that witnesses in the board’s American 
Radiator Co. case had given undenied 
testimony that NLRB Field Examiner 
Jack Davis had told employes: “You know 
(Continued on Page 55) 














Commercial Banking 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























»-.as you take a dip inthe sparkling pool... 
bask on inviting decks ... enjoy the con- 
genial, happy tempo of these Caribbean 
cruises. You delight in light hearted 
entertainment...in dancing to a lilting 
orchestra...in food that’s unsurpassed 
e+.-in ports that keep step with your 
holiday mood. Specially constructed for 
tropic service, your snowy American Flag | 
liner is first class 

throughout with all 

outside staterooms. 


Cruises to the WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 
Sailings from New York: Weekly —15 days, 
$210 up, to Costa Rica, Havana, Panama 
Canal. 15 days, $210 up, to Colombia, S. A., 
Jamaica, Panama Canal. Also: Fortnightly, 
26 days, all expenses, $295 up, including 
two weeks exploring the Highlands of Guate- 
mala; calls at Santiago, Cuba, and Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras. Ask about other services 
from New York and New Orleans. 

+ 7 + A 
For colorful descriptive cruise folders ask or write 
any Authorized Travel Agent, or The United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, or 632 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. Also offices in Chicago, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Washington, D.C. 
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Neither Fish Nor Fowl 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ir one accepts the figures given in 
the President’s annual budget message 
as accurately reflecting his plans, and if 
one assumes that Congress follows his 
suggestions without material change, 
it is necessary to revise downward the 
recent optimistic forecasts on business 
for the second half of this year. This is 
an astonishing conclusion to have to 
draw from an election-year budget mes- 
sage, but any realistic analysis of thc 
figures shows, granting Congress ad- 
heres to them, that no other interpreta- 
tion is possible. 

Back of the predictions for business 
activity during 1940, it will be recalled, 
were three major positive assumptions: 
(1) that foreign war buying would be 
in substantial volume; (2) that capital 
expenditures, and consequently the 
heavy-goods industries, would tend to 
show some improvement, or at least to 
maintain recent levels; and (3) that 
the government would continue its pol- 
icy of pouring out enormous amounts 
of money for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing business. 

The first of these assumptions is hold- 
ing up well. Foreign buying is coming 
in at a slow rate, it is true, but that 
was expected. It takes time to develop 
purchasing organizations and with the 
current tempo of the war there is no 
pressing necessity for a rapid accumu- 
lation of supplies. 

In general, too, the outlook for capi- 
tal expenditures and the heavy-goods 
industries remains about as favorable 
as it was a month ago when predictions 
were being formulated. Actually, it is 
not quite as favorable, because of the 
behavior of the SEC in connection with 
the proposed new capital issues of the 
Consumers Power Co. (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 8). The slowness with which the 
commission acted on that case, and its 
refusal to approve the raising of $10,- 
000,000 of new money by means of a 
bend issue, have rather dampened 
hopes for a revival in this part of the 
economic system. But in spite of all 
this, it has not been considered neces- 
sary as yet to make a significant revi- 
sion in expectations. 

On the third assumption, however— 
that the government would continue to 
pump out huge sums for the purpose 
of stimulating business—the outlook 
now is quite different from what it was 


} a month ago. The budget message 


brings this whole assumption into ques- 
tion. Everyone, of course, in the light 
of all the -‘ories about the Administra- 
tion’s desire for economy, expected 
some cuts in government spending. But 
it was the general belief that such re- 
ductions as there were in some direc- 
tions would be largely, if not complete- 
ly, offset by increased outlays for mili- 
tary purposes. No one thought for a 
moment that at this late date, and with 
an election in the offing, the President 
would abandon the idea of permanent 
pump priming. 

Yet, in effect, that is just what he 
has done in this budget. He pays lip 
service to it in the textual part of his 
message, as a means of defending past 
extravagance, but when it comes to the 
figures on spending for the next fiscal 
year the whole idea is virtually kicked 
out the window. 

To make this clear it is not necessary 
to get involved in detailed figures. The 
whole story is told in three items: Ag- 
ricultural payments are reduced $413,- 
000,000 and work relief $562,000,000— 
a total cut of $975,000,000—and ex- 
penditures for national defense are in- 
creased $320,000,000. The net curtail- 
ment for these three items as a unit, 
therefore, is $655,000,000. And that, it 
should be emphasized, is the budget 
insofar as changes on the side of spend- 
ing are concerned. In all the rest of the 
items the net saving amounts to a 
mere $20,000,000. In other words, the 
only noteworthy cconomy to be found 
in this budget consists of a lopping off 
of expenditures in just two places. 

Now it is not to be understood from 
this that these reductions are regarded 
as undesirable. Far from it. If we had a 
real economy budget, that is, something 
which indicated unmistakably that we 
are on the way to getting Federal 
finances back in decent shape, it would 
be a far more powerful influence on the 
side of recovery than the spending of a 
few hundreds of millions of dollars by 
the government. But this is not such 
an economy budget. In other words, it 
doesn’t make sense from the point of 
view of either orthodox or pump-prim- 
ing principles. It 13 neither fish nor 
fowl. On all counts, therefore, Sen. Pat 
Harrison is justified in suggesting that 
Congress should review the whole pic- 
ture before beginning to pass appropr'- 
ation bills. 
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(Continued From Page 53) 
| am working for the C.1.0., and the 
CLO. will benefit you by back pay.” Al- 
though the board knew of this, Toland 
said, its personnel records did not show 
that Davis had been disciplined. 


Significance 


By banning court review of representa- 
tion cases, the Supreme Court gives the 
NLRB what amounts to final jurisdiction 
in the union vs. union actions that come 
before it—and these are about one-third 
of its cases. The current decisions boosted 
the board’s Supreme Court box score to 
nineteen victories, two losses, and two par- 
tial losses, but by staking out wider powers 
not subject to court review they likewise 
provided new impetus for the movement to 
amend the law. 

Even the Supreme Court got in step with 
the amendment campaign by suggesting in 
its dock-worker decision that complaints 
about the hardships arising from this ina- 
bility to appeal board actions might better 
be directed to Congress than to the courts. 








Deposits Boom 


Bank deposits were at new peaks as the 
year closed. Statements released last week 
also revealed that membership in the 
$1,000,000,000 deposits club has grown 
during 1939 from five to eight, now in- 
cluding: Chase National (New York), 
$2,803,730,000; National City (New 
York), $2,331,258,000; Guaranty Trust 
(New York), $2,088,427,000; Bank of 
America (San Francisco) , $1,482,792,000; 
Continental Illinois (Chicago), $1,324,- 
095,000; Bankers Trust (New York), $1,- 
125,410,000; Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust (New York), $1,106,736,000; First 
National (Chicago) , $1,053,424,000. 

In sharp contrast with this bright coun- 
trywide picture was an event in Philadel- 
phia. On Tuesday, Leo T. Crowley, chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., and John C. Bell Jr., State Secre- 
tary of Banking, announced that the In- 
tegrity Trust Co., tenth largest of the 
city’s 60 banks, would go out of business 
on Jan. 13, subject to stockholders’ ap- 
proval. 

Founded in 1887, the institution first 
encountered difficulty—largely on real-es- 
tate holdings— in 1931, when it was saved 
by a $50,000,000 credit pool of the large 
local banks. In 1934, trouble was again 
averted when these banks and the RFC 
bought Integrity preferred stock in the 
amount of $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 re- 
spectively. The FDIC came into the pic- 
ture six months ago, when the bank once 
more appeared headed into difficulty. 

Of Integrity’s $35,000,000 in deposits, 
all accounts up to $5,000 were of course 
Protected by the FDIC, but some 1,000 
larger depositors would lose (or have tied 
up) about $6,000,000 of their excess funds 
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WELCOME NEWS TO EXECU- 


TIVES ...and more welcome news to 
those hard-working girls who carry 
the burden of office work! A new free- 
dom... from end-of-day fatigue. Long 
jobs made shorter, hard jobs made 
easier, by the easy action and speed of 
this new L C Smith. New typing aids: 
New Automatic Margin Set (actually 
operative with one hand!) which sets 
right and left margins with one lever. 
New Concealed Touch Selector with 
seven positive adjustments. New Card 
Holder...New Linespace Mechanism. 
New in appearance...modern, smart... 
truly the finest typewriter ever to bear 
the famous L C SMITH name. Any 
LC Smith branch or dealer will gladly 
demonstrate it, without obligation. 


Send for free copy of new edition of 
our helpful booklet “Tips to Typists.” 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 1, 197 Almond St., Syracuse, New York 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO BUYERS: 


Used typewriters accepted by us as part 
payment will be credited at 1939 sched- 
ule values until close of business oo 315¢. 
Tell us make, model and serial number 
of your old machine. Then right in your 
office, let us demonstrate the new 1940 
L C Smith. Phone any branch or dealer. 
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@ Dedicated entirely to first-class 
travel, these two extra-fare Santa Fe 
streamliners provide the utmost in train 
el-To Amol iliclsmelile My ol-1-1¢ Melle Maite, 
Harvey cuisine, for journeys to and 
from California. 

The Super Chief, departing from 
Chicago on Tuesday and Saturday 
evenings, is the only all-Pullman 
streamliner on a 39%4-Hour schedule 
to Los Angeles @ The Chief is the 
hours-fastest daily all-Pullman train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
and the only daily streamliner be- 
tween these points. 

@ It will be wise to make reservations 


early on these two magnificent trains. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1323 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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California co-op: run by relief clients—for relief clients 


if the bank closed. Instead, a plan was 
worked out whereby the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia (holding national 
charter No. 1, issued in 1863) will take 
over all checking and time deposits and 
the Western Saving Fund Society all thrift 
accounts, in return for $14,000,000 of 
Integrity’s cash assets plus $21,000,000 
supplied by the FDIC. The FDIC will 
lend this sum to Integrity on $28,000,000 
of the bank’s other assets, which will be 
liquidated. 


By and For Reliefers 


In the last few years several hundred 
unemployed persons in California have 
maintained their self-respect and kept 
busy by working in state-subsidized pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. These organizations 
of relief clients—about 40 are now oper- 
ating, employing 600 persons—put up 
jellies and canned goods, make furniture 
and soap, engage in farming, and do other 
useful jobs, exchanging their products 
among themselves as well as selling them 
to various state institutions. 

Several months ago a committee ap- 
pointed by Gov. Culbert L. Olson recom- 
mended expansion of this system through 
the setting up of cooperative retail stores 
—to be operated by and for reliefers—as 
consumer outlets for the producers’ co-ops 
and to provide additional employment. 
The state-relief commission set aside 
$300,000 to get such a program under 
way, and last week the first store opened 
in Los Angeles. It carried a full line of food 
products, half supplied by the producers’ 
cooperatives and half purchased through 
regular trade channels. If the experiment 
succeeds, more units will be opened. 


Under the production-for-use plan, as it 
is called, the cooperative stores will charge 
regular prices and sell only to persons on 
relief, Profits, if any, will be distributed to 
customers later, proportionate to the 
amount of their purchases. Following the 
practice in the producers’ cooperatives, 
clerks in the retail outlets will receive their 
relief allowance—the state average is $40 
a month—three-fourths in cash and one- 
quarter in credit for goods. (The store 
which opened last week had three clerks 
and two butchers, as well as a “paid” 
manager, not a relief client, who gets 
$120 a month.) 

West Coast merchants have attacked 
the scheme on the ground that it puts the 
state into competition with private busi- 
ness. Relief officials retort that anything 
which tends to make unemployed persons 
self-supporting helps business in the long 
run. 


Labor Notes 


On Nov. 10, the Ship Clerks Associa- 
tion, a branch of the C.I.O. longshore- 
men’s union, shut down the Port of San 
Francisco by walking out to the tune of 
demands for wage adjustments, shorter 
hours, extension of the union shop to all 
of its members, and a system of rotating 
work. Last week, after the strike had 
dragged on for 54 days, the clerks returned 
to their jobs, their leaders still deadlocked 
in negotiations with the employers. The 
strike was ended, at least temporarily, by 
a truce agreement under which negotla- 
tions will proceed for ten days. Then, ul 
less the talks are extended, the major u2- 
settled points will be arbitrated. 


] Since John L. Lewis broke up the peace 
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negotiations between his C.I.O. and the 
AFL. last spring, officials of the latter 
organization have missed few chances to 
tell the world about it. That is why, a 
fortnight ago, President William Green 
of the A.F.L. lit into Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins when her annual report 
attempted to spread the blame for labor’s 
split on both organizations. Last week, to 
prevent any possible misunderstanding of 
the A.F.L. position, Green sent copies of 
the A.F.L.’s version of the conflict to all 
Congressmen. 


o_o 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 





Motor Boat Show 

More than 150 boats and several hun- 
dred marine engines went on display at 
the 35th annual National Motor Boat 
Show in New York. More extensive sound- 
proofing of engine compartments, increased 
use of safety and flexible glass, and lighter 
and airier deck cabins were some of the 
features of the new craft, while engines 
showed an increasing trend to Diesel-type 
power. Many exhibitors reported that their 
1939 business exceeded that of 1937, the 
previous best boating year. Moreover, de- 
spite losses in exports, the industry expects 
continued peak activity in 1940, since 
many persons who used to spend their va- 
cations in European travel are now turning 
to yachting. 


SEC Changes Urged 


The annual report of the industrial fi- 
nancing committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers recommended 
combining of the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
into one statute, with elimination of “the 
stringent and repressive provisions” of 
these laws to speed the flow of new invest- 
ment capital. Specifically, the committee 
suggested nine changes which could be ef- 
fected without interfering with “the essen- 
tial objectives of these acts.” They in- 
cluded: simplification and condensation of 
registration statements and prospectuses; 
elimination of the waiting period after fil- 
ing of such statements; limitation of direc- 
tors’ and officers’ liability for alleged mis- 
statements or omissions; an end to pub- 
licity regarding trading in a company’s se- 
curities by its principal stockholders, and 
elimination of the provision under which a 
corporation under certain conditions has a 
right to the profits made by any officer or 
director trading in its securities. 


Fishing Expedition 

One of the first serious efforts at com- 
mercial fishing off the coast of Peru is be- 
ing undertaken by a boat belonging to the 
French Sardine Co. of San Pedro, Calif. 
Finding too much competition at its reg- 
ular fishing grounds off the Galapagos Is- 
lands, near Ecuador, the firm has sent the 
Paramount, a modern $250,000 ship with 
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At Your Finger-tips. ... 


All the significant news of all 
the world is at your finger-tips, if 
you read Newsweek, regularly. 
And in this momentous year of 
1940, with war flaming over-seas 
and an exciting presidential cam- 
paign under way at home, you'll 
want to know what is really hap- 
pening and how today’s events are 


likely to affect those of tomorrow. 


This is the kind of meaningful 
news you get in Newsweek. Sub- 
scribe now .... a full year (52 
issues) costs only $4... .2 years, 


$6....3 years, $8. 

You may pay now or we'll bill 
you later, as you wish. Address: 
Newsweek, RKO Building, Rocke- 


feller Center, New York, N. Y. 
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There's still time this winter to sit on a corral fence 
in the sun and do a little high grade loafing: After a 
few days away from ice, snow, and the hurly burly 
of modern life, you'll begin to hanker for a western 
pony to ride yourself . . . or a game of golf . . . or 
a bit of exploring in those nearby beckoning moun- 
tains. Whatever your particular wish, El Paso can 
take care of it. Old Mexico's just across the Rio 
Grande; scores of other widely famed scenic spots 
are near by. Come now to the sunshine, while the 
worst of a northern winter's still ahead. 


& P.. Americen and 
Continental! 
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Ce analgesic action, aided by 
alkaline buffers, relieves the discom- 
fort and makes you feel better. 


Pain and misery seem to be eased 
away with its pleasant, speedy action. 


Try it Yourself! Your druggist has 
Alka-Seltzer. Enjoy a glass at the 
fountain or ask for the convenient, 30- 
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For Ready Reference. ... 


.... keep your copies of News- 
week in an attractive binder. The 
cost is modest—only $1.75 for a 
sturdy binder which holds 26 is- 
sues of the magazine and the 
semi-annual index. Indices cost 
75e each. 

Please send your order to News- 
week, RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 
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a cargo capacity of close to 300 tons and 
a 16,000-mile cruising range, to seek better 
grounds farther south in Peruvian waters. 
It hopes to find tuna which, with mack- 
erel, comprises the bulk of the company’s 
1,250,000-case annual pack despite its 
name. 


Band Boom 


A new type of “war baby” appeared last 
week: band instruments. In offering com- 
mon shares of C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, 
Ind., world’s largest manufacturer of band 
instruments, American Industries Corp., a 
Detroit Investment firm, submitted a sheet 
of “supplemental information” with the 
prospectus describing the importance of 
martial music throughout history. It re- 
called that during the World War a great 
number of military bands were organized, 
and in addition the big European instru- 
ment makers had to stop exporting. Dur- 
ing that period, the supplement points out, 
employment in the American band-instru- 
ment industry doubled, Conn’s sales dou- 
bled and its profits increased even more, 
and, in common with the rest of the indus- 
try, the company was able to hold its gains 
when peace came. 


Personnel 

From 1927 until Henry L. Doherty died 
a fortnight ago, his right-hand man in the 
Cities Service Co. was W. Alton Jones, the 
company’s first vice president, who had 
come up through the ranks from the post of 
cashier in a subsidiary gas company at 


Carterville, Mo. So last week Cities Sery. 
ice directors elected Jones president to 
carry on the work of the company’s found. 
er. Among other corporation heads named 
during the week were: Col. Fred Glover. 
former head of the Timken-Detroit Axi. 
Co. to the presidency of Reo Motors, Inc: 
R. C. Norberg, promoted from vice pregi- 
dent to the presidency of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co. to succeed John R. 
Williams, who retired, and J. Franklin 
McElwain, head of the J. F.. McElwain 
Co., shoe manufacturers, to the chairman. 
ship of the Melville Shoe Corp. board. 


Business Notes 

The British Ministry of Shipping bought, 
subject to approval by the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, six American ships, all mod- 
erate-sized freighters built in 1919 and 
1920. Four—the Delawarean, Louisianan, 
Tennessean, and Indianan—are now oper- 
ated by the American-Hawaiian Line and 
two—the Oakwood and Waban—by Lykes 
Brothers . . . The Maritime Commis- 
sion approved the extension of the Pan- 
ama Pacific’s New York-California service 
to the Far East. It will be a joint opera- 
tion with the American President Lines, 
which needed more tonnage to carry tin 
and rubber to the United States . 
Through purchase of Peacock Laboratories 
of Philadelphia, the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. acquired a new silvering process 
that will substantially reduce the cost of 
manufacturing mirrors. It permits the sil- 
ver to be sprayed rather than poured on 
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Ice Boat, 1940 Model: Kenneth J. Richards of Springfield, Mass. 
spent three years building this streamlined ice boat, designed like an at- 
plane without wings. Weighing 300 pounds, it is made of airplane tubing 
covered with fabric. The motorcycle engine whirls it over the ice at 60 
miles an hour, while a device on the rear runner serves as a brake. 
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the fourth consecutive time; at 550,270 
loadings were the highest for that week 
since 1936. 
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Attracted by the Miami Races 


A good index of private flying activity 
is the annual midwinter All-American Air 
Maneuvers at Miami, Fla.* At this air 
meet the amateur pilot is king, and flivver- 
planes—40 to 75 horsepower—from all 
over the United States make the trip in 
flocks to find their place in the Florida sun. 
In 1937, 50 of these put-putters made 
mass flights from distant points to the air 
show; the next year there were 150, and 
last year the cavalcade was made up of 
485 ships. Last week the 1940 hegira spon- 
sored by light-plane manufacturers sent 


tract for three Vought Sikorsky flying 
boats for delivery starting next Decem- 
ber, if the company gets permission of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to start its 
proposed Atlantic service. These ships will 
weigh 58,000 pounds and carry sixteen 


§ Pan American Airways, which is oppos- 
ing American Export Airlines’ application 
for an Atlantic route (Newsweek, Nov. 
13, 1939) , disclosed it is in the market for 
a fleet of ocean planes that will dwarf its 
present 82,500-pound Clippers, the largest 
commercial air liners now in service. Con- 
tracts for planes weighing 125,000 pounds, 
capable of carrying 50 passengers (pres- 
ent Clipper capacity is 74 on day trips, 40 
overnight) to Europe overnight at 300 
miles an hour, will be let next summer on 
the basis of designs to be submitted by 
aircraft manufacturers. 


4 The Army’s newest type bomber, the 
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700 planes to Miami—the largest mass : . Banal ln iA gaa a 
movement of private aircraft in America’s Consolidated B-24, underwent flight tests 
history, last week at San Diego, Calif. This big RIG se cccdecssseccs bacgcdpabebiere 








. "Another good index is light-plane produc- 
tion, which jumped from 1,500 planes in 1938 to 
an estimated 4,000 in 1939. 


four-motored ship—5,000 horsepower—is 
capable of flying about 325 miles an hour 
with a full bomb load and has a nonstop 
range of better than 3,000 miles. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Economy 


= simplest way to try to under- 
stand the President’s financial plans for 
1940 is to recognize, at the outset, that 
they are an attempt to blend two entirely 
contradictory theories of government fi- 
nancing. The first of these holds that the 
business cycle can be controlled by gov- 
ernment spending or lack of spending. 
The second theory, which is the traditional 
American theory, holds that expenses of 
government are necessary but undesirable, 
and that the lower they can be kept the 
better off the nation will be. 

During the past seven years President 
Roosevelt has been pulled and hauled by 
the advocates of both schools of thought. 
At times he has shown a very strong belief 
in financial orthodoxy. At others, he has 
shifted far over to the spending theory in 
an effort to put the best possible face on 
difficult political situations. Certainly that 
was his mood last summer, when he pro- 
posed his ill-fated spend-lend program. 
It was his mood in April of 1938. It must 
have been his mood when he took as one 
of his six confidential advisers Dr. Lauch- 
lin Currie, one of the most ardent advo- 
cates of spending. 

But the 1940 budget message is some- 
thing else again. And because it comes 
trailing faint intimations of financial or- 
thodoxy, it has shocked and grieved, be- 
yond measure, the intra~Administration 
group of ardent spenders. 

Those in office are muttering their dis- 
sent behind closed doors. Spend-lend Con- 
gressmen and newspaper commentators 
of that persuasion make no bones of their 
distress. They “talk of graves, of worms 
and epitaphs, make dust their paper and 
with rainy eyes write sorrow on the bosom 
of the earth.” 

But if the spend-lend boys would only 
leave off their lamentations for a moment 
they might see much to comfort them. 

The President affirms once more that 
the depression starting in late 1937 was 
caused in part, at least, by his own rigor- 
ous attempts to balance the budget. He 
claims that the recession was checked by 
the spending he recommended. There are 
other passages in the message to indicate 
that his faith in spending still lives. 

His budget itself shows little disposition 
to weed out those irrelevant and extrane- 
ous “emergency” agencies whose only 
justification is political. Those points at 
which the deepest cuts are made are care- 
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fully poulticed with language that will 
make it easy for Congress, with or with- 
out his recommendation, to increase ap- 
propriations. With reference to relief, for 
example, the President says: “If condi- 
tions fail to meet our hopes additional 
funds may be necessary. I may, therefore, 
submit revised estimates later in the ses- 
sion.” 

As to the debt limit, it is apparent only 
that he intends to avoid a request that it 
be raised. By the use of many “ifs,” he 
heaves this hot potato into the hands of 
Congress. His message makes it plain that 
all his figures are contingent upon three 
separate factors—all of which are highly 
dubious (see pages 50 and 54). 

When the budgetary system was devised 
some twenty years ago, the idea was that 
it would present as clearly as possible the 
necessary—and only the necessary—ex- 
penditures of the Federal government and 
recommend adequate taxes to cover these 
expenditures. The executive budget was, 
in short, to be a complete and detailed 
plan for the activities of the government. 
Congress was to tamper with it only after 
the most careful consideration. Such was 
the theory of the system as set up by Gen- 
eral Dawes in the first year of the budget. 

But either the fundamental theory has 
proved to be unworkable, or the President 
has deliberately, because he is unwilling 
to assume the responsibility himself, 
thrown the making of the budget back 
into Congress. In any case, we may well be 
going back where we were a quarter of a 
century ago—with the posibility of all the 
old evils of Congressional log-rolling and 
extravagance that marked that period. 

If we are, it would be unfair to place the 
entire blame upon the President. It may 
be that an executive budget, as con- 
templated by those who created it twenty 
years ago, cannot be operated in the face 
of practical considerations, the most im- 
portant of which is the difficulty of fore- 
casting business conditions. Before returns 
are all in, one cannot tell absolutely how 
much money can be raised by taxes. If 
business turns out to be worse than has 
been expected, there will be smaller profits 
and smaller returns from taxation. That 
always was an element of uncertainty 
capable of throwing the budget out a few 
hundred million dollars one way or the 
other. But when we add to this uncer- 
tainty another—which we automatically 
do when we subscribe to the theory that 
we will prime the pump whenever the 


business cycle turns down—we have cre. 
ated a degree of contingency that comes 
close to destroying any possibility of an 
executive budget. And that, it appears, is 
where we stand as 1940 begins. 





Murphy and Jackson 


A fair knowledge of Frank Mur. 
phy’s record as a judge of the Recorder’s 
Court in Detroit encourages the belief 
that, as Justice of the Supreme Court, he 
will do much better than some of his 
critics predict. 

When Murphy was elected to the Re- 
corder’s Court, his colorful personality and 
his war record—factors which should not 
weigh heavily in the selection of judges— 
were inordinately stressed. Friends of the 
court were perturbed about what he might 
do with the job. There were fears that he 
might institute drastic and possibly un- 
sound reforms. But as judge he showed an 
extraordinary capacity to learn. He was 
not only a humane judge—everyone ex- 
pected that of him—but an efficient and 
highly intelligent one. The same capacity 
for growth marked his career as Mayor of 
Detroit and as Governor of the Philippines. 
It can conservatively be said that he has 
always done better than all except his 
warmest friends ever expect him to do. 

As a Supreme Court Justice, Frank 
Murphy will, in general, show sympathy 
for the legislation of the past seven years. 
But he will be watchful of the rights of 
minorities as against bureaucratic oppres- 
sion. And he can be counted upon to re- 
sist the efforts of the more fervid reform- 
ers on the Court to tell him what to think. 

I wish that the new Attorney General 
could be expected to show equal capacity 
for growth. Many who expected great 
things of the bright young Robert Jackson 
were profoundly disappointed by his ex- 
travagant speeches two years ago. Others 
were distinctly shocked when Wendell 
Willkie so thoroughly shellacked him in 
debate. Jackson’s greatest shortcomings 
seem to be his willingness to accept un- 
critically many of the specious economic 
ideas which are so common in Washington 
under this dispensation and his unflagging 
belief that he can find, in the hollow 
phrases of uplift, the materials for sound 
economic and social progress. 

I hope I am wrong in my doubt that he 
will be more than a run-of-the-mill At- 
torney General. But those who expect him 
to do distinguished work in that office will 
be excellently advised if they discourage 
some of the talk that we are now begin- 
ning to hear about Jackson as a candidate 
for President or Vice President. Such non- 
sense is good neither for him nor for any- 
one else. 
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USTOMERS—those you have and want to keep—those 
you've lost and want back—those you've never had but 
hope to get—the success of any business depends upon how 


they are contacted and cultivated. 


Playing a big part in building volume and profits for thou- 
sands of concerns are methods readily adaptable in any office 
—Addressograph Methods. Here is an economical way to 
organize all the facts concerning your customers and prospects 
—a simple way to use these facts that goes far beyond me- 


chanical addressing! 


Turning customer contacts into profitable sales is an im- 
portant subject the Addressograph Man will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed 
in principal city telephone books) or if you prefer, write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Advertising ¢ Collecting « Customer Lists e Employee Records ¢ Installment Accounts « Inventory « Manufacturing « Membership 












Orders « Payroll ¢ Prospect Lists ¢ Publication Lists ¢ Sales Promotion « Shipping « Social Security « Social Service * Stock- 


holders « Assessment Records « Motor Vehicle Registration « Public Service Bills « Relief « Tax Collection « Voters Lists 
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SOME LIKE IT HOT — ee 


There are those who insist that the best 
Winter drink that you could serve any- 
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body is a noble concoction that’s easy to 





é 

make: a steaming Four Roses Hot Toddy! 3 

Just put in a glass some sugar and spice. 5 

hd . ~ * 

Cinnamon, lemon peel, cloves are nice. y 

. . * . _ ; ¥ 

Pour in Four Roses—a big jigger, sir. Then fo i-4 4 
~ . ait ‘ a 

fill with hot water and thoroughly stir. A ‘ 


After skiing or skating or such Winter 
sports, it’s a marvelous drink—no denying. 
But even if you’re just an armchair ath- 
lete, it’s something you'll find well worth 


trying. 
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SOME LIKE IT COLD 


In Winter or Summer, in good or bad 
weather, there are men whose opinion we 
prize who say there is really only one 
drink—one drink they praise to the skies. 

It’s Four Roses-and-soda! For rich, mel- 
low flavor, it’s the best highball they have 
tasted. If you’ve never tried one, get Four 
Roses today—for no time, after all, should 





be wasted. 

Tonight, when you’ve settled yourself in 
your chair with a book, and the fire has 
been lighted, sip deep of a glorious Four 
Roses-and-soda. Man, will you be delighted! 


Why you'll like this whiskey 
that’s mellow and old 


It’s our firm opinion that no single straight 
whiskey, however good, is fine enough to 
be called Four Roses. So we take several 
superb straight whiskies and combine them 
into one whiskey that’s finer still—a whis- 
key so magnificent that thousands say it’s 
the finest whiskey in America, bar none. 
Just try Four Roses, won’t you? Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


FOUR ROSES 


Every drop is whiskey at least 4 years old 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight 
whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old 
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